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CHAPTER XIII. 


E told her he had come to 
thank her for her great 
kindness, and to accept the offer. 

She sighed. ‘I hoped it was 
to decline it. Think of the misery 
ef separation, both to you and 
her.’ 

‘It will be misery. But we are 
not happy as it is: and she can- 
not bear poverty. Nor is it fair 
she should, when I can give her 
every comfort, by just playing the 
man for a year or two.’ He then 
told Lady Cicely there were more 
reasons than he chose to mention: 
go he must, and would; and he 
implored her not to let the affair 
drop. In short, he was sad but 
resolved, and she found she must 
go on with it, or break faith with 
him. She took her desk, and wrote 
@ letter concluding the bargain 
for him. She stipulated for half 
the year’s fee in advance. She 
read Dr. Staines the letter. 

‘You are a friend!’ said he. 
‘I should never have ventured on 
that: it will be a godsend to my 
poor Rosa. You will be kind to 
her when I am gone ?” 

‘I will.’ 

‘So will Uncle Philip, I think. 
I will see him before I go, and 
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shake hands. He has been a good 
friend to me; but he was too hard 
upon her; and I could not stand 
that.’ 

Then he thanked and blessed 
her again, with the tears in his 
eyes, and left her more disturbed 
and tearful than she had ever 
been since she grew to woman. 
‘ Oh, cruel Poverty!’ she thought: 
‘ that such a man should be torn 
from his home, and thank me for 
doing it—all for a little money— 
and here are we poor commonplace 
creatures rolling in it.’ 

Staines hurried home, and told 
his wife. She clung to him con- 
vulsively, and wept bitterly; but 
she made no direct attempt to 
shake his resolution: she saw, by 
his iron look, that she could only 
afflict, not turn him. 

Next day came Lady Cicely to 
see her. Lady Cicely was very 
uneasy in her mind, and wanted 
to know whether Rosa was recon- 
ciled to the separation. 

Rosa received her with a forced 
politeness and an icy coldness that 
petrified her. She could not stay 
long in face of such a reception. 
At parting, she said, sadly, ‘ You 
look on me as an enemy.’ 
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‘What else can you expect, 
when you part my husband and 
me? said Rosa, with quiet stern- 
ness. 

‘I meant well,” said Lady 
Cicely, sorrowfully; ‘but I wish 
I had never interfered.’ 

‘So do I,’ and she began to cry. 

Lady Cicely made no answer. 
She went quietly away, hanging 
her head sadly. 

Rosa was unjust, but she was not 
rude nor vulgar; and Lady Cicely’s 
temper was so well governed, that 
it never blinded her heart. She 
withdrew, but without the least 
idea of quarrelling with her 
afflicted friend, or abandoning her. 
She went quietly home, and wrote 
to Lady ——, to say that she 
should be glad to receive Dr. 
Staines’s advance as soon as con- 
venient, since Mrs. Staines would 
have to make fresh arrangements, 
and the money might be useful. 

The money was forthcoming 
directly. Lady Cicely brought it 
to Dear Street, and handed it to 
Dr. Staines. His eyes sparkled at 
the sight of it. 

‘Give my love to Rosa,’ said 
she, softly, and cut her visit very 
short. 

Staines took the money to Rosa, 
and said, ‘ See what our best friend 
has brought us. You shall have 
four hundred, and I hope, after 
the bitter lessons you have had, 
you will be able to do with that 
for some months. The two hun- 
dred I shall keep, as a reserve 
fund for you to draw on.’ 

‘No, no!’ said Rosa. ‘I shall 
go and live with my father, and 
never spend a penny. Oh, Chris- 
tie, if you knew how I hate my- 
self for the folly that is parting 
us! Oh, why don’t they teach girls 
Sense, and Money, instead of music, 
and the globes ?” 

But Christopher opened a bank- 
ing account for her, and gave her 
a cheque-book, and entreated her 
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to pay everything by cheque, and 
run no bills whatever; and she 
promised. He also advertised the 
Bijou, and put a bill in the win- 
dow: ‘The lease of this house, 
and the furniture, to be sold.’ 

Rosa cried bitterly at sight of 
it, thinking how high in hope 
they were, when they had their 
first dinner there, and also when 
she went to her first sale to buy 
the furniture cheap. 

And now everything moved 
with terrible rapidity. The ‘Am- 
phitrite’ was to sail from Ply- 
mouth in five days; and, mean- 
time, there was so much to be 
done, that the days seemed to 
gallop away. 

Dr. Staines forgot nothing. 
He made his will in duplicate, 
leaving all to his wife; he left 
one copy at Doctors’ Commons 
and another with his lawyer: in- 
ventoried all his furniture and 
effects in duplicate, too: wrote to 
Uncle Philip, and then called on 
him, to seek a_ reconciliation. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Philip was in 
Scotland. At last, this sad pair 
went down to Plymouth together, 
there to meet Lord Tadcaster and 
go on board H.M.S. ‘ Amphitrite,’ 
lying at anchor at Hamoaze, under 
orders for the Australian Station. 

They met at the Inn, as ap- 
pointed ; and sent word of their 
arrival on board the frigate, ask- 
ing to remain on shore till the last 
minute. 

Dr. Staines presented his pa- 
tient to Rosa; and after a little 
while, drew him apart, and ques- 
tioned him professionally. He 
then asked for a private room. 
Here he and Rosa really took 
leave; for what could the poor 
things say to each other on a 
crowded quay? He begged her 
forgiveness, on his knees, for hav- 
ing once spoken harshly to her, 
and she told him, with passionate 
sobs, he had never spoken harshly 
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to her; her folly 
parted them. 

Poor wretches! they clung to- 
gether with a thousand vows of 
love and constancy. They were 
to pray for each other at the same 
hours: to think of some kind word 
or loving act, at other stated 
hours; and so they tried to fight 
with their suffering minds against 
the cruel separation: and if either 
should die, the other was to live 
wedded to memory, and never 
listen to love from other lips: 
butno! God was pitiful; he would 
let them meet again ere long, to 
part no more. They rocked in 
each other’s arms ; they cried over 
each other—it was pitiful. 

At last the cruel summons 
came; they shuddered, as if it 
was their death-blow. Christo- 
pher, with a face of agony, was 
yet himself, and would have parted 
then: and so best. But Rosa 
could not. She would see the 
last of him, and became almost 
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wild and violent when he opposed 
it. 
Then he let her come with him 


to Milbay Steps; but into the 
boat he would not let her step. 

The ship’s boat lay at the steps, 
manned by six sailors, all seated, 
with their oars tossed in two ver- 
tical rows. A smart middy in 
charge conducted them, and Dr. 
Staines and Lord Tadcaster got 
in, leaving Rosa, in charge of her 
maid, on the quay. 

‘Shove off’—‘ Down ’—‘ Give 
way.’ 

Each order was executed so 
swiftly and surely that, in as 
many seconds, the boat was clear, 
the oars struck the water with a 
loud splash, and the husband was 
shot away like an arrow, and the 
wife’s despairing cry rang on the 
stony quay, as Many a poor wo- 
man’s cry had rung before. 

In half a minute the boat shot 
under the stern of the frigate. 
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They were received on the 
quarter-deck by Captain Hamil- 
ton: he introduced them to the 
officers—a torture to poor Staines, 
to have his mind taken for a single 
instant from his wife—the first 
lieutenant came aft, and reported, 
‘ Ready for making sail, sir.’ 

Staines seized the excuse, rushed 
to the other side of the vessel, 
leaned over the taffrail, as if he 
would fly ashore, and stretched 
out his hands to his beloved Rosa ; 
and she stretched out her hands 
to him. They were so near, he 
could read the expression of her 
face. It was wild and troubled, as 
one who did not yet realize the ter- 
rible situation, but would not be 
long first. 

‘HANDS MAKE SAIL— WAY A- 
LOFT—UP ANCHOR’—rang in Chris- 
topher’s ear, as if in a dream. 
All his soul and senses were bent 
on that desolate young creature. 
How young and amazed her lovely 
face! Yet this bewildered child 
was about to become a mother. 
Even a stranger’s heart might 
have yearned with pity for her: 
how much more her miserable 
husband’s! 

The capstan was 
and worked to a merry tune 
that struck chill to the be- 
reaved; yards were braced for 
casting, anchor hove, catted, and 
fished, sail was spread with amaz- 
ing swiftness, the ship’s head 
dipped, and slowly and gracefully 
paid off towards the Breakwater, 
and she stood out to sea under 
swiftly-swelling canvas and a light 
north-westerly breeze. 

Staines only felt the motion: 
his body was in the ship, his soul 
with his Rosa. He gazed, he 
strained his eyes to see her eyes, 
as the ship glided from England 
and her. While he was thus gaz- 
ing and trembling all over, up 
came to him a smart second lieu- 
tenant, with a brilliant voice that 
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struck him like a sword, ‘ Cap- 
tain’s orders to shew you berths: 
please choose for Lord Tadcaster 
and yourself.’ 

The man’s wild answer made 
the young officer stare. ‘ Oh, sir! 
not now—try and do my duty 
when I have quite lost her—my 
poor wife—a child—a mother— 
there—sir-—on the steps—there! 
—there!’ 

Now, this officer always went to 
sea singing ‘Oh be joyful.’ But 
a strong man’s agony, who can 
make light of? It was a revela- 
tion to him; but he took it 
quickly. The first thing he did, 
being a man of action, was to dash 
into his cabin, and come back 
with a short, powerful double glass. 
‘ There!’ said he, roughly, but 
kindly, and shoved it into Staines’s 
hand. He took it, stared at it 
stupidly, then used it, without a 
word of thanks, so wrapped was 
he in his anguish. 

This glass prolonged the misery 
of that bitter hour. When Rosa 
could no longer tell her husband 
from another, she felt he was 
really gone, and she threw her 
hands aloft, and clasped them 
above her head, with the wild 
abandon of a woman who could 
never again be a child; and 
Staines saw it, and a sharp sigh 
burst from him, and he saw her 
maid and others gather round her. 
He saw the poor young thing led 
away, with her head all down, as 
he had never seen her before, and 
supported to the inn; and then 
he saw her no more. 

His heart seemed to go out of 
his bosom in search of her, and 
leave nothing but a stone behind: 
he hung over the taffrail, like a 
dead thing. A steady foot-fall 
slapped his ear. He raised his 
white face and filmy eyes, and 
saw Lieutenant Fitzroy marching 
to and fro like a sentinel, keeping 
everybody away from the mourner, 


with the steady, resolute, busi- 
ness-like face of a man in whom 
sentiment is confincd to action; 
its phrases and its flourishes being 
literally terra incognita to the 
honest fellow. 

Staines staggered towards him, 
holding out both hands, and 
gasped out ‘God bless you. Hide 
me somewhere—must not be seen 
so—got duty to do—Patient— 
can’t do it yet—one hour to draw 
my breath—oh, my God, my God! 
—one hour, sir. Then do my 
duty, if I die—as you would.’ 

Fitzroy tore him down into his 
own cabin, shut him in, and ran 
to the first lieutenant, with a tear 
in his eye. ‘Can I have a sentry, 
sir? 

‘Sentry! What for ? 

‘The Doctor—awfully cut up 
at leaving his wife: got him in 
my cabin. Wants to have his cry 
to himself.’ 

‘ Fancy a fellow crying at going 
to sea!’ 

‘ It is not that, sir; it is leaving 
his wife.’ 

‘ Well, is he the only man on 
board that has got a wife ?’ 

‘ Why no, sir. It is odd, now 
I think of it. Perhaps he has 
only got that one.’ 

‘ Curious créatures, landsmen,’ 
said the first lieutenant. ‘ How- 
ever, you can stick a marine 
there.’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* And I say, show the youngster 
the berths, and let him choose, as 
the Doctor’s aground.’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

So Fitzroy planted his marine, 
and then went after Lord Tad- 
caster: he had drawn up along- 
side his cousin, Captain Hamilton. 
The Captain, being an admirer of 
Lady Cicely, was mighty civil to 
his little lordship, and talked to 
him more than was his wont on 
the quarter-deck; for though he 
had a good flow of conversation, 
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and dispensed with ceremony 
in his cabin, he was apt to 
be rather short on deck. How- 
ever, he told little Tadcaster he 
was fortunate; they had a good 
start, and, if the wind held, might 
hope to be clear of the Channel in 
twenty-four hours. ‘ You will see 
Eddystone lighthouse, about four 
bells,’ said he. 

‘Shall we go out of sight of 
land altogether?’ inquired his 
lordship. 

‘Of course we shall, and the 
sooner, the better.’ He then ex- 
plained to the novice that the 
only danger to a good ship was 
from the land. 

While Tadcaster was digesting 
this paradox, Captain Hamilton 
proceeded to descant on the beau- 
ties of blue water, and its fine 
medicinal qualities, which, he said, 
were particularly suited to young 
gentlemen with bilious stomachs: 
but presently, catching sight of 
Lieutenant Fitzroy standing apart, 
but with the manner of a lieu- 
tenant not there by accident, he 
stopped, and said civilly, but 
sharply, ‘ Well sir?” 

Fitzroy came forward directly, 
saluted, and said he had orders 
from the first lieutenant to show 
Lord Tadcaster the berths. His 
lordship must be good enough to 
choose, because the doctor 
couldn’t. 

‘ Why not” 

‘ Brought to, sir—for the pre- 
sent—by—-vwell, by grief.’ 

‘ Brought to by Grief! Who 
the deuce is Grief? No riddles on 
the quarter-deck, if you please, sir.’ 

‘Oh no, sir. I assure you he 
is awfully cut up; and he is hay- 
ing his cry out in my cabin.’ 

‘ Having his cry out! why, what 
for ? 

‘ Leaving his wife, sir.’ 

‘Oh, is that all ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t wonder,’ cried 
little Tadcaster, warmly. ‘She is, 
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oh, so beautiful!’ and a sudden 
blush o’erspread his pasty cheeks. 
‘Why on earth didn’t we bring 
her along with us here?’ said he, 
suddenly opening his eyes with 
astonishment at the childish omis- 
sion. 

‘Why indeed? said the Cap- 
tain, comically, and dived below, 
attended by the well-disciplined 
laughter of Lieutenant Fitzroy, 
who was too good an officer not to 
be amused at his captain’s jokes. 
Having acquitted himself of that 
duty—and it is a very difficult 
one sometimes—he took Lord 
Tadcaster to the main-deck, and 
showed him two comfortable sleep- 
ing-berths that had been screened 
off for him and Dr. Staines; one 
of these was fitted with a standing 
bed-place, the other had a cot 
swung init. Fitzroy offered him 
the choice, but hinted that he 
himself preferred a cot. 

‘No, thank you,’ says my lord, 
mighty drily. 

‘ All right,’ said Fitzroy, cheer- 
fully. ‘Take the other, then, my 
lord.’ 

His little lordship cocked his 
eye like a jackdaw, and looked 
almost as cunning. ‘You see,’ 
said he, ‘I have been reading up 
for this voyage.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed! Logarithms ?” 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘ What then ? 

‘Why, “ Peter Simple ”—to be 
sure.’ 

‘ Ah, ha!’ said Fitzroy, with a 
chuckle that showed plainly he 
had some delicious reminiscences 
of youthful study in the same 
quarter. 

The little lord chuckled too, 
and put one finger on Fitzroy’s 
shoulder, and pointed at the cot 
with another. ‘Tumble out the 
other side, you know—slippery 
hitches—cords cut—down you 
come flop, in the middle of the 
night.’ 
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Fitzroy’s eye flashed merriment : 
but only for a moment. His 
countenance fell the next. ‘Lord 
bless you,’ said he, sorrowfully, 
‘all that game is over now. Her 
Majesty’s ship!—it is a church 
afloat. The service is going to the 
devil, as the old fogies say.’ 

* Ain’t you sorry ?’ says the little 
lord, cocking his eye again just 
like the bird hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

‘ Of course I am.’ 

‘Then I'll take the standing bed.’ 

‘All right. I say, you don’t 
mind the Doctor coming down 
with a run, eh ?’ 

‘ He is not ill: Iam. Heis paid 
to take care of me: I am not paid 
to take care of him,’ said the young 
lord, sententiously. 

‘I understand,’ replied Fitzroy, 
drily. ‘ Well, every one for himself, 
and Providence for us all—as the 
elephant said when he danced 
among the chickens.’ 

Here my lord was summoned to 
dine with the Captain. Staines was 
not there; but he had not for- 
gotten his duty. In the midst 
of his grief he had written a 
note to the Captain, hoping 
that a bereaved husband might 
not seem to desert his post if 
he hid, for a few hours, the 
sorrow he felt himself unable to 
control. Meantime he would be 
grateful if Captain Hamilton would 
give orders that Lord Tadcaster 
should eat no pastry, and drink 
only six ounces of claret, other- 
wise he should feel that he was 
indeed betraying his trust. 

The Captain was pleased and 
touched with this letter. It re- 
called to him how his mother 
sobbed when she launched her 
little middy, swelling with his 
first cocked hat and dirk. 

There was champagne at dinner, 
and little Tadcaster began to pour 
out a tumbler. ‘Hold on!’ said 
Captain Hamilton. ‘ You are not 


to drink that;’ and he quietly re- 
moved the tumbler. ‘ Bring him 
six ounces of claret.’ 

While they were weighing the 
claret with scientific precision, 
Tadcaster remonstrated; and, 
being told it was the Doctor's 
order, he squeaked out, ‘ Confound 
him! why did not he stay with 
his wife ?—She is beautiful.’ Nor 
did he give it up without a struggle. 
‘ Here’s hospitality !’ said he. ‘ Six 
ounces |’ 

Receiving no reply, he inquired 
of the third lieutenant, which was 
generally considered the greatest 
authority in a ship—the captain, or 
the doctor. 

The third lieutenant answered 
not, but turned his head away and, 
by violent exertion, succeeded in 
not splitting. 

‘Tll answer that,’ said Hamil- 
ton, politely. ‘The captain is the 
highest in his department, and the 
doctor in his: now Doctor Staines 
is strictly within his department, 
and will be supported by me and 
my officers. You are bilious, and 
epileptical, and all the rest of it, 
and you are to be cured by diet 
and blue water.’ 

Tadcaster was inclined to snivel : 
however, he subdued that weak- 
ness, with a visible effort, and, in 
due course, returned to the charge. 
‘How would you look,’ quavered 
he, ‘if there was to be a mutiny 
in this ship of yours, and I was to 
head it ?” 

‘Well, I should look sharp— 
hang all the ringleaders. at the 
yardarm, clap the rest under 
hatches, and steer for the nearest 
prison.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Tadcaster, and di- 
gested this scheme a bit. At last 
he perked up again, and made his 
final hit. ‘ Well, I shouldn’t care, 
for one, if you didn’t flog us.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Captain 
Hamilton, ‘ I’d flog you—and stop 
your six ounces.’ 
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‘ Then curse the sea; that is all 
I say.’ 

‘Why, you have not seen it; 
you have only seen the British 
Channel.’ It was Mr. Fitzroy who 
contributed this last observation. 

After dinner all but the Captain 
went on deck, and saw the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse ahead and to lee- 
ward. They passed it. Fitzroy 
told his lordship its story, and 
that of its unfortunate prede- 
cessors. Soon after this Lord Tad- 
caster turned in. 

Presently the Captain observed 
a change in the thermometer, 
which brought him on deck. He 
scanned the water and the sky, 
and, as these experienced com- 
manders have a subtle insight 
into the weather, especially in 
familiar latitudes, he remarked to 
the first lieutenant that it looked 
rather unsettled ; and, as a matter 
of prudence, ordered a reef in the 
topsails, and the royal yards to be 
sent down. Ship to be steered W. 
by S. This done, he turned in, but 
told them to call him if there was 
any change in the weather. 

During the night the wind gra- 
dually headed ; and at four bells in 
the middle watch a heavy squall 
came up from the south-west. 

This brought the Captain on 
deck again: he found the officer 
of the watch at his post, and at 
work. Sail was shortened, and 
the ship made snug for heavy 
weather. 

At 4 a. it was blowing hard, 
and, being too near the French 
coast, they wore the ship. 

Now, this operation was bad for 
little Tadcaster. While the vessel 
was on the starboard tack, the side 
kept him snug; but, when they 
wore her, of course he had no lee- 
board to keep him in. The ship 
gave a lee lurch, and shot him 
clean out of his bunk into the 
middle of the cabin. 

He shrieked and shrieked, with 
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terror and pain, till the Captain 
and Staines, who were his nearest 
neighbours, came to him, and they 
gave him a little brandy, and got 
him to bed again. Here he suf- 
fered nothing but violent sea- 
sickness for some hours. 

As for Staines, he had been 
swinging heavily in his cot; but 
such was his mental distress that 
he would have welcomed sea-sick- 
ness, or any reasonable bodily 
suffering. He was in that state 
when the sting of a wasp is a 
touch of comfort. 

Worn out with sickness, Tad- 
caster would not move. Invited 
to breakfast, he swore faintly, and 
insisted on dying in peace. At 
last exhaustion gave him a sort of 
sleep, in spite of the motion, which 
was violent, for it was now blowing 
great guns, a heavy sea on, and 
the great waves dirty in colour 
and crested with raging foam. 

They had to wear ship again, 
always a ticklish mancuvre in 
weather like this. 

A tremendous sea struck her 
quarter, stove in the very port 
abreast of which the little lord 
was lying, and washed him clean 
out of bed into the lee scuppers, 
and set all swimming round 
him. 

Didn’t he yell, and wash about 
the cabin, and grab at all the 
chairs and tables and things that 
drifted about, nimble as eels, 
avoiding his grasp. 

In rushed the captain, and in 
staggered Staines. They stopped 
his ‘ voyage au tour de sa chambre,’ 
and dragged him into the after 
saloon. 

He clung to them by turns, and 
begged, with many tears, to be put 
on the nearest land ; a rock would 
do. 

‘Much obliged,’ said the cap- 
tain: ‘now is the very time to 
give rocks a wide berth.’ 

‘A dead whale, then—a light- 
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house—anything but a beast of a 
ship.’ 

They pacified him with a little 
brandy, and for the next twenty- 
four hours he scarcely opened his 
mouth, except for a ‘purpose it is 
needless to dwell on. We can trust 
to our terrestrial readers’ personal 
reminiscences of lee  lurches, 
weather rolls, and their faithful 
concomitant. 

At last they wriggled out of 
the Channel, and soon after that 
the wind abated, and next day 
veered round to the northward, 
and the ship sailed almost on an 
even keel. The motion became as 
heavenly as it had been diabolical, 
and the passengers came on deck. 

Staines had suffered one whole 
day from sea-sickness, but never 
complained. I believe it did his 
mind more good than harm. 

As for Tadcaster, he continued 
to suffer, at intervals, for two days 
more, but, on the fifth day out, he 
appeared with a little pink tinge 
on his cheek, and a wolfish appe- 
tite. Dr. Staines controlled his 
diet severely, as to quality, and, 
when they had been at sea just 
eleven days, the physician’s heavy 
heart was not a little lightened by 
the marvellous change in him. The 
unthinking, who believe in the 
drug system, should have seen 
what a physician can do with air 
and food, when circumstances en- 
able him to enforce the diet he 
enjoins. Money will sometimes 
buy even health, if you avoid 
drugs entirely, and go another road. 

Little Tadcaster went on board, 
pasty, dim-eyed, and very subject 
to fits, because his stomach was 
constantly overloaded with indi- 
gestible trash, and the blood in 
his brain-vessels was always either 
galloping or creeping, under the 
first, or second, effect of stimulants 
administered, at first, by thought- 
less physicians. Behold him now— 
bronzed, pinky, bright-eyed, elas- 
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tic; and only one fit in twelve 
days. 

The quarter-deck was hailed 
from the ‘ look-out’ with a cry 
that is sometimes terrible, but in 
this latitude and weather welcome 
and exciting. ‘ Land, Ho!’ 

‘ Where away ” cried the officer 
of the watch. 

‘A point on the lee bow, sir.’ 

It was the island of Madeira: 
they dropped anchor in Funchal 
Roads, furled sails, squared yards, 
and fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns for the Portuguese flag. 

They went ashore, and found a 
good hotel, and were no longer 
dosed, as in former days, with oil, 
onions, garlic, eggs. But the wine 
queer, and no Madeira to be got. 

Staines wrote home to his wife: 
he told her how deeply he had felt 
the bereavement; but did not 
dwell on that; his object being to 
cheer her. He told her it pro- 
mised to be a rapid and wonderful 
cure, and one that might very 
well give him a fresh start in 
London. They need not be parted 
a whole year, he thought. He 
sent her a very long letter, and 
also such extracts from his sea 
journal as he thought might please 
her. After dinner they inspected 
the town, and what struck them 
most was to find the streets paved 
with flag-stones, and most of the- 
carts drawn by bullocks on sledges. 
A man every now and then 
would run forward and drop # 
greasy cloth in front of the sledge, 
to lubricate the way. 

Next day, after breakfast, they or- 
dered horses—these, on inspection, 
proved to be of excellent breed, 
either from Australia or America 
—very rough shod, for the stony 
roads. Started for the Grand 
Canal—peeped down that mighty 
chasm, which has the appearance 
of an immense mass having been 
blown out of the centre of the 
mountain. 
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They lunched under the Great 
Dragon Tree near its brink, then 
rode back admiring the bold moun- 
tain scenery. Next morning at 
dawn, rode on horses up the hill 
to the convent. Admired the beau- 
tiful gardens on the way. Re- 
mained a short time; then came 
down in the hand-sleigh—tlittle 
baskets slung on sledges, guided 
by two natives; these sledges run 
down the hill with surprising 
rapidity, and the men guide them 
round corners by sticking out a 
foot to port or starboard. 

Embarked at 11°30 a.m. 

At 1:30, the men having dined, 
the ship was got under weigh for 
the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
sail made for a southerly course, 
to get into the N.E. trades. 

The weather was now balmy and 
delightful, and so genial that 
everybody lived on deck, and could 
hardly be got to turn in to their 
cabins, even for sleep. 

Dr. Staines became a favourite 
with the officers. There is a great 
deal of science on board a modern 
ship of war, and, of course, on 
some points Staines, a Cambridge 
wrangler, and a man of many 
sciences and books, was an oracle. 
On others he was quite behind, 
but a ready and quick pupil. He 
made up to the navigating officer, 
and learned, with his help, to take 
observations. In return, he was 
always at any youngster’s service 
in a trigonometrical problem ; and 
he amused the midshipmen and 
young lieutenants with analytical 
tests; some of these were appli- 
cable to certain liquids dispensed 
by the paymaster. Under one of 
them the port-wine assumed some 
very droll colours and appearances 
not proper to grape-juice. 

One lovely night that the ship 
clove the dark sea into a blaze of 
phosphorescence, and her wake 
Streamed like a comet’s tail, a 
waggish middy got a bucketful 


hoisted on deck, and asked the 
doctor to analyse that. He did 
not much like it, but yielded to 
the general request; and by di- 
viding it into smaller vessels, and 
dropping in various chemicals, 
made rainbows and silvery flames 
and what not. But he declined to 
repeat the experiment: ‘ No, no; 
once is philosophy; twice is cru- 
elty. I’ve slain more than Samp- 
son already.’ 

As for Tadcaster, science had 
no charms for him; but Fiction 
had; and he got it galore; for he 
cruised about the forecastle, and 
there the quartermasters and old 
seamen spun him yarns that held 
him breathless. 

But one day my lord had a fit 
on the quarter-deck, and a bad 
one; and Staines found him smel- 
ling strong of rum. He repre- 
sented this to Captain Hamilton. 
The captain caused strict in- 
quiries to be made, and it came 
out that my lord had gone among 
the men, with money in both 
pockets, and bought a little of one 
man’s grog, and a little of another, 
and had been sipping the furtive 
but transient joys of solitary in- 
toxication. 

Captain Hamilton talked to him 
seriously ; told him it was suicide. 

‘ Never mind, old boy,’ said the 
young monkey; ‘a short life and 
a@ merry one.’ 

Then Hamilton represented that 
it was very ungentlemanlike to 
go and tempt poor Jack with his 
money, to offend discipline, and 
get flogged. ‘ How will you feel, 
Tadcaster, when you see their 
backs bleeding under the cat ?” 

‘ Oh, d—n it all, George, don’t 
do that,’ says the young gentle- 
man, all in a hurry. 

Then the commander saw he 
had touched the right chord. So 
he played on it, till he got Lord 
Tadcaster to pledge his honour 
not to do it again. 
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The little fellow gave the pledge, 
but relieved ‘his mind as follows: 
* But it is a cursed tyrannical hole, 
this tiresome old ship. You can’t 
do what you like in it.’ 

‘ Well, but no more you can jin 
the grave, and that is the agree- 
able residence you were hurrying 
to, but for this tiresome old 
ship.’ 

‘ Lord! no more you can,’ said 
Tadcaster, with sudden candour. 
* I forgot that.’ 

The airs were very light; ship 
hardly moved. It was beginning 
to get dull, when one day a sail 
was sighted on the weather bow, 
standing to the eastward: on 
nearing her, she was seen, by the 
cut of her sails, to be a man-of- 
war, evidently homeward bound: 
so Captain Hamilton ordered 
the main-royal to be lowered (to 
render signal more visible) and 
the ‘Demand’ hoisted. No notice 
being taken of this, a gun was 
fired to draw her attention to the 
signal. This had the desired 
effect ; down went her main-royal, 
up went her ‘ Number.’ On re- 
ferring to the signal-book, she 
proved to be the ‘ Vindictive,’ 
from the Pacific Station. 

This being ascertained, Captain 
Hamilton, being that captain’s 
senior, signalled ‘ Close and pre- 
pare to receive letters:’ in obe- 
dience to this she bore up, ran 
down, and rounded to; the sail 
in ‘ Amphitrite’ was also short- 
ened, the main topsail laid to the 
mast, and a boat lowered. The 
Captain having finished his de- 
spatches, they, with the letter- 
bags, were handed into the boat, 
which shoved off, pulled to the 
lee side of the ‘ Vindictive,’ and 
left the despatches, with Captain 
Hamilton’s compliments. On its 
return, both ships made sail on 
their respective course, exchanging 
* Bon Voyage’ by signal, and soon 
the upper sails of the homeward- 
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bounder were seen dipping below 
the horizon: longing eyes fol- 
lowed her on board the ‘ Am- 
phitrite.’ 

How many hurried missives 
had been written and despatched 
in that half hour. But as for 
Staines, he was a man of fore- 
thought, and had a volume ready 
for his dear wife. 

Lord Tadcaster wrote to Lady 
Cicely Treherne. His epistle, 
though brief, contained a plum or 
two. 

He wrote— What with sailing, 
and fishing, and eating nothing 
but roast meat, I’m quite another 
man.’ 

This amused her ladyship a 
little, but not so much as the 
postscript, which was indeed the 
neatest thing in its way she had 
met with, and she had some ex- 
perience, too. 

*‘ PS.—I say, Cicely, I think I 
should like tomarry you. Would 
you mind ?” 

Let us defy time and space to 
give you Lady Cicely’s reply. ‘I 
should enjoy it of all things, 
Taddy. But, alas! I am too 
young.’ 

N.B.—She was 27, and Tad. 16. 
To be sure, Tad. was four feet 
eleven, and she was only five feet 
six and a half. 

To return to my narrative (with 
apologies), this meeting of the 
vessels caused a very agreeable 
excitement that day; buta greater 
was in store. In the afternoon, 
Tadcaster, Staines, and the prin- 
cipal officers of the ship, being at 
dinner in the Captain’s cabin, in 
came the officer of the watch, and 
reported a large spar on the wea- 
ther bow. 

‘ Well, close it, if you can; and 
let me know if it looks worth 
picking up.’ 

He then explained to Lord 
Tadcaster that, on a cruise, he 
never liked to pass a spar, or any- 
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thing that might possibly reveal 
the fate of some vessel or other. 

In the middle of his discourse, 
the officer came in again, but not 
in the same cool, business way: he 
ran in excitedly, and said, ‘ Cap- 
tain, the signalman reports it 
alive !’ 

‘Alive?—a spar! What do 
you mean? Something alive on 
it, eh ?” 

‘ No, sir; alive itself.’ 

‘ How can that be? Hail him 
again. Ask him what it is.’ 

The officer went out, and hailed 
the signal-man at the mast-head. 
* What is it? 

‘ Sea sarpint, I think.’ 

This hail reached the Captain’s 
ears faintly. However, he waited 
quietly till the officer came in and 
reported it; then he burst out, 
‘ Absurd !—there is no such crea- 
ture in the universe. What do 
you say, Dr. Staines? It is in 
your department.’ 

‘The universe in my depart- 
ment, Captain ?’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ went Fitz- 
roy and two more. 

* No, you rogue, the serpent.’ 

Dr. Staines, thus appealed to, 
asked the Captain if he had ever 
seen small snakes out at sea. 

‘ Why, of course. Sailed through 
amile of them once, in the Ar- 
chipelago.’ 

‘ Sure they were snakes ? 

‘ Quite sure: and the biggest 
was not eight feet long.’ 

‘ Very well, Captain; then sea 
serpents exist, and it becomes a 
mere question of size. Now which 
produces the larger animals in 
every kind, land or sea? The 
grown elephant weighs, I believe,* 
about twotons. The very smallest 
of the whale tribe weighs ten; 
and they go as high as forty tons. 
There are smaller fish than the 
whale, that are four times as 
heavy as the elephant. Why 
doubt, then, that the sea can breed 
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a snake to eclipse the boa con- 
strictor? Even if the creature had 
never been seen, I should, by 
mere reasoning from analogy, ex- 
pect the sea to produce a serpent 
excelling the boa constrictor, as 
the lobster excels a cray-fish of 
our rivers: see how large things 
grow at sea! the saimon born in 
our rivers weighs in six months 
a quarter of a pound, or less; 
it goes out to sea, and comes back 
in one year weighing seven pounds. 
So far from doubting the large 
sea serpents, I believe they exist 
by the million. The only thing 
that puzzles me is, why they 
should ever show a nose above 
water; they must be very nume- 
rous, I think.’ 

Captain Hamilton laughed, and 
said, ‘ Well, this is new. Doctor, 
in compliment to your opinion, 
we will go on deck and inspect the 
reptile you think so common.’ 
He stopped at the door, and said, 
* Doctor, the saltcellar is by you. 
Would you mind bringing it on 
deck? We shall want a little to 
secure the animal.’ 

So they all went on deck right 
merrily. 

The Captain went up a few 
ratlines in the mizzen rigging, 
and looked to windward, laughing 
all the time: but, all of a sudden, 
there was a great change in his 
manner. ‘Good Heavens, it is 
alive—.urF !’ 

The helmsman obeyed; the 
news spread like wild-fire. Mess 
kids, grog kids, pipes, were all 
let fall, and soon three hundred 
sailors clustered on the rigging 
like bees, to view the long-talked 
of monster. 

It was soon discovered to be 
moving lazily along, the propel- 
ling part being under water, and 
about twenty-five feet visible. It 
had a small head for so large a 
body, and, as they got nearer, 
rough scales were seen, ending in 
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smaller ones farther down the 
body. It had a mane, but not 
like a lion’s, as some have pre- 
tended. If you have ever seen a 
pony with a hog-mane, that was 
more the character of this crea- 
ture’s mane—if mane it was. 

They got within a hundred 
yards of it, and all saw it plainly, 
scarce believing their senses. 

When they could get no nearer 
for the wind, the Captain yielded 
to that instinct which urges man 
always to kill a curiosity, ‘ to en- 
courage the rest,’ as saith witty 
Voltaire. ‘Get ready a gun.— 
Best shot in the ship lay and fire it.’ 

This was soon done. Bang 
went the gun; the shot struck the 
water close to the brute, and may 
have struck him under water, for 
aught I know. Any way, it sorely 
disturbed him; for he reared into 
the air a column of serpent’s flesh 
that looked as thick as the main 
top-mast of a 74, opened a mouth 
that looked capacious enough to 
swallow the largest bacoy anchor 
in the ship, and, with a strange 
grating noise between a bark and 
a hiss, dived, and was seen no 
more. 

When he was gone, they all 
looked at one another, like men 
awaking from a dream. 

Staines alone took it quite 
coolly. It did not surprise him 
in the least. He had always 
thought it incredible that the boa 
constrictor should be larger than 
any sea snake. That idea struck 
him as monstrous and absurd. 
He noted the sea serpent in his 
journal, but with this doubt, 
‘ Semble—more like a very large 
eel.’ 

Next day they crossed the line. 
Just before noon, a young gen- 
tleman burst into Staimes’s cabin, 
apologizing for want of ceremony ; 
but if Dr. Staines would like to 
see the line, it was now in sight 
from the mizen-top. 
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‘ Glad of it, sir,’ said Staines - 
‘ collect it for me in the ship’s 
buckets, if you please. I want 
to send a line to friends at home.’ 

Young gentleman buried his 
hands in his pockets, walked out 
in solemn silence, and resumed his 
position on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck. 

Nevertheless, this opening, cou- 
pled with what he had heard and 
read, made Staines a little uneasy, 
and he went to his friend Fitzroy, 
and said, ‘ Now look here: J am 
at the service of you experienced 
and humorous mariners. I plead 
guilty at once to the crime of 
never having passed the line; so 
make ready your swabs, and lather 
me; your ship’s scraper, and shave 
me; and let us get it over. But 
Lord Tadcaster is nervous, sen- 
sitive, prouder than he seems, and 
I’m not going to have him driven 
into a fit, for all the Neptunes 
and Amphitrites in creation.’ 

Fitzroy heard him out, then 
burst out laughing. ‘ Why, there 
is none of that game in the Royal 
Navy,’ said he. ‘ Hasn’t been 
this twenty years.’ 

‘I’m so sorry,’ said Dr. Staines. 
* If there is a form of wit I revere, 
it is practical joking.’ 

‘Doctor, you are a satirical 
beggar.’ 

Staines told Tadcaster, and he 
went forward and chaffed his 
friend the quartermaster, who was 
one of the forecastle wits. ‘I say, 
quartermaster, why doesn’t Nep- 
tune come on board ?” 

Dead silence. 

‘I wonder what has become of 

poor old Nep?’ 
* *Gone ashore!’ growled the 
seaman. ‘ Last seen in the Rat- 
cliff Highway. Got a shop there 
—lends a shilling in the pound 
on seaman’s advance tickets.’ 

‘Oh! and Amphitrite? 

‘ Married the sexton at Wap- 
ping.’ 
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* And the Nereids ?’ 

‘Neruds!’ (scratching his head) 
I harn’t kept my eye on them 
small craft. But, I believe they 
are selling oysters in the port of 
Leith.’ 

A light breeze carried them 
across the equator ; but soon after 
they got becalmed, and it was 
dreary work, and the ship rolled, 
gently, but continuously, and 
upset Lord Tadcaster’s stomach 
again, and quenched his manly 
spirit. 

At last they were fortunate 
enough to catch the S.E. trade, 
but it was so languid at first that 
the ship barely moved through 
the water, though they set every 
stitch, and studding sails alow 
and aloft, till really she was acres 
of canvas. 

While she was so creeping along, 
& man in the mizen-top noticed 
an enormous shark gliding steadily 
in her wake. This may seem a 
small incident, yet it ran through 


the ship like wild-fire, and caused 
more or less uneasiness in three 
hundred stout hearts; so near is 
every seaman to death, and so 


strong the persuasion in their 
superstitious minds, that a shark 
does not follow a ship pertina- 
ciously without a prophetic in- 
stinct of calamity. 

Unfortunately, the quarter- 
master conveyed this idea to Lord 
Tadcaster, and confirmed it by 
numerous examples, to prove that 
there was always death at hand 
when a shark followed the ship. 

Thereupon Tadcaster took it 
into his head that he was under a 
relapse, and the shark was waiting 
for his dead body: he got quite 
low spirited. 

Staines told Fitaroy. Fitzroy 
said, ‘Shark be hanged! I’ll have 
him on deck in half an hour.’ He 
got leave from the Captain: a 
hook was baited with a large piece 
of pork, and towed astern by a 
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stout line, experienced old hands 
attending to it by turns. 

The shark came up leisurely, 
surveyed the bait, and, I appre- 
hend, ascertained the position of 
the hook. At all events, he turned 
quietly on his back, sucked the 
bait off, and retired to enjoy it. 

Every officer in the ship tried 
him in turn, but without success; 
for if they got ready for him, and 
the moment he took the bait, 
jerked the rope hard, in that case 
he opened his enormous mouth 
so wide that the bait and hook 
came out clear. But, sooner or 
later, he always got the bait and 
left his captors the hook. 

This went on for days, and his 
huge dorsal fin always in the ship’s 
wake. 

Then Tadcaster, who had 
watched these experiments with 
hope, lost his spirit and appetite. 

Staines reasoned with him, but 
in vain. Somebody was to die; 
and, although there were three 
hundred and more in the ship, he 
must be the one. At last he 
actually made his will, and threw 
himself into Staines’s arms, and 
gave him messages to his mother 
and Lady Cicely; and ended by 
frightening himself into a fit. 

This roused Staines’s pity, and 
also put him on his mettle. What, 
science be beaten by a shark! 

He pondered the matter with 
all his might; and at last an idea 
came to him. 

He asked the Captain’s per- 
mission to try his hand. This 
was accorded immediately, and 
the ship’s stores placed at his dis- 
posal very politely, and with a 
sly, comical grin. 

Dr. Staines got from the car- 
penter some sheets of zinc and 
spare copper, and some flannel: 
these he cut into three-inch squares, 
and soaked the flannel in acidu- 
lated water. He then” procured 
a quantity of bell-wire, the greater 
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part of which he insulated by 
wrapping it round with hot gutta- 
percha. So eager was he, that he 
did not turn in all night. 

In the morning he prepared 
what he called an electric fuze— 
he filled a soda-water bottle with 
gunpowder, attaching some cork 
to make it buoyant, put in the 
fuze and bung, made it water- 
tight, connected und insulated his 
main wires—enveloped the bottle 
in pork—tied a line to it, and let 
the bottle overboard. 

The Captain and officers shook 
their heads mysteriously. The 
tars peeped and grinned from 
every rope to see a doctor try and 
catch a shark with a soda-water 
bottle, and no hook; but somehow 
the Doctor seemed to know what 
he was about, so they hovered 
round, and awaited the result, 
mystified, but curious, and showing 
their teeth from ear to ear. 

‘The only thing I fear,’ said 
Staines, ‘is that, the moment he 
takes the bait, he will cut the 
wire before I can complete the 
circuit and fire the fuze.’ 

Nevertheless, there was another 
objection to the success of the 
experiment. The shark had dis- 
appeared. 

‘ Well,’ said the Captain, ‘ at all 
events you have frightened him 
away.’ 

‘ No,’ said little Tadcaster, white 
as a ghost; ‘he is only under 
water, I know; waiting—waiting.’ 

‘There he is,’ cried one in the 
ratlines. 

There was a rush to the taff- 
rail—great excitement. 

‘ Keep clear of me,’ said Staines, 
quietly but firmly. ‘It can only 
be done at the moment before he 
cuts the wire.’ 

The old shark swam slowly 
round the bait. 

He saw it was something new. 

He swam round and round it. 

‘ He won’t take it,’ said one. 


‘ He suspects something.’ 

‘Oh yes, he will take the meat 
somehow, and leave the pepper. 
Sly old fox.’ 

‘He has eaten many a poor 
Jack, that one.’ 

The shark turned slowly on his 
back, and, instead of grabbing at 
the bait, seemed to draw it by 
gentle suction into that capacious 
throat, ready to blow it out ina 
moment if it was not all right. 

The moment the bait was drawn 
out of sight, Staines completed 
the circuit: the bottle exploded 
with a fury that surprised him 
and everybody who saw it; a ton 
of water flew into the air, and 
came down in spray, and a gory 
carcase floated, belly uppermost, 
visibly staining the blue water. 

There was a roar of amazement 
and applause. 

The carcase was towed along- 
side, at Tadcaster’s urgent request, 
and then the power of the ex- 
plosion was seen. Confined, first 
by the bottle, then by the meat, 
then by the fish, and lastly by 
the water, it had exploded with 
tenfold power, had blown the 
brute’s head into a million atoms, 
and had even torn a great furrow 
in its carcase, exposing three feet 
of the backbone. 

Taddy gloated on his enemy, 
and began to pick up again from 
that hour. 


The wind improved, and, as 
usual in that latitude, scarcely 
varied a point. They had a plea- 
sant time. Private theatricals, 
and other amusements, till they 
got to latitude 26°S., and longi- 
tude 27° W. Then the trade wind 
deserted them. Light and vari- 
able winds succeeded. 

The master complained of the 
chronometers, and the Captain 
thought it his duty to verify or 
correct them: and so shaped his 
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course ‘for the island of Tristan 
d’Acunha, then lying a little way 
out of his course. I ought, per- 
haps, to explain to the general 
reader that the exact position of 
this island being long ago estab- 
lished and recorded, it was an in- 
fallible guide to go by in verifying 
a ship’s chronometers. 

Next day the glass fell all day, 
and the Captain said he should 
double reef topsails at nightfall ; 
for something was brewing. 

The weather, however, was fine, 
and the ship was sailing very fast, 
when, about half an hour before 
sunset, the mast-head man hailed 
that there was a balk of timber 
in sight, broad on the weather- 
bow. 

The signalman was sent up, and 
said it looked like a raft. 

The Captain, who was on deck, 
levelled his glass at it, and made 
it out a raft, with a sort of rail to 
it, and the stump of a mast. 

He ordered the officer of the 


watch to keep the ship as close to 


the wind as possible. He should 
like to examine it, if he could. 

The master represented respect- 
fully, that it would be unadvisable 
to beat to windward for that. ‘I 
have no faith in our chronometers, 
sir, and it is important to make 
the island before dark: fogs rise 
here so suddenly.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Bolt; then I 
suppose we must let the raft go.’ 

‘MAN ON THE RAFT TO WIND- 
wakD!’ hailed the signalman. 

This electrified the ship. The 
Captain ran up the mizzen rigging, 
and scanned the raft, now nearly 
abeam. 

‘It is a man!’ he cried, and was 
about to alter the ship’s course, 
when, at that moment, the signal- 
man hailed again : 

‘Ir Is A CORPSE.’ 

‘ How d’ye know ? 

‘ By the gulls.’ 

Then succeeded an exciting 
dialogue between the Captain and 
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the master, who, being in his 
department, was very firm; and 
went so far as to say he would 
not answer for the safety of the 
ship, if they did not sight the land 
before dark. 

The Captain said, ‘ Very well ;’ 
and took a turn or two. But at 
last he said, ‘No. Her Majesty’s 
ship must not pass a raft with a 
man on it, dead or alive.’ 

He then began to give the 
necessary orders; but, before they 
were all out of his mouth, a fatal 
interruption occurred. 

Tadcaster ran into Dr. Staines’s 
cabin, crying, ‘A raft with a 
corpse close by!’ 

Staines sprang to the quarter 
port, to see, and, craning eagerly 
out, the lower port chain, which 
had not been well secured, slipped, 
the port gave way, and, as his 
whole weight rested on it, canted 
him headlong into the sea. 

A-smart seaman in the fore- 
chains saw the accident, and in- 
stantly roared out, ‘MAN OvVER- 
BOARD!’ a cry that sends a thrill 
through a ship’s very ribs. 

Another smart fellow cut the 
life-buoy adrift so quickly that it 
struck the water within ten yards 
of Staines. 

The officer of the watch, with- 
out the interval of half a moment, 
gave the right orders, in the voice 
of a stentor: 

‘ Let go life-buoy. 

‘ Life-boat’s crew away. 

‘ Hands shorten sail. 

* Mainsel up. 

‘ Main topsel to mast.’ 

These orders were executed with 
admirable swiftness. Meantime 
there was a mighty rush of feet 
throughout the frigate, every 
hatchway was crammed with men 
eager to force their way on deck. 

In five seconds the middy of 
the watch and half her crew were 
in the lee cutter, fitted with 
Clifford’s apparatus. 

‘Lower away! cried the ex- 
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«ited officer; ‘the others will 
come down by the pendants.’ 

The man stationed, sitting on 
the bottom boards, eased away 
roundly, when suddenly there was 
a hitch—the boat would go no 
farther. 

‘Lower away there in the 
cutter! Why don’t you lower? 
screamed the Captain, who had 
come over to leeward expecting to 
ee the boat in the water. 

‘The rope has swollen, sir, and 
the pendants won’t unreeve,’ cried 
the middy, in agony. 

‘Volunteers for the weather- 
boat!’ shouted the first lieutenant ; 
but the order was unnecessary, 
for more than the proper number 
were in her already. 

‘ Plug in—lower away.’ 

But mishaps never come singly. 
Scarcely had this boat gone a foot 
from the davit, than the volunteer 
who was acting as coxswain, in 
reaching out for something, in- 
advertently let go the line which, 
in Kynaston’s apparatus, keeps 
the tackles hooked ; consequently, 
down went the boat and crew 
twenty feet, with a terrific crash ; 
the men were struggling for their 
lives, and the boat was stove. 

But meantime, more men having 
been sent into the lee cutter, their 
weight caused the pendants to 
render, and the boat got afloat, 
and was soon employed picking 
up the struggling crew. 

Seeing: this, Lieutenant Fitzroy 
collected some hands, and lowered 
the life-boat gig, which was fitted 
with common tackles, got down 
into her himself by the falls, and, 
pulling round to windward, shouted 
to the signalman for directions. 

The signalman was at his post, 
and had fixed his eye on the man 
overboard, as his duty was: but 
his messmate was in the stove 
boat, and he had cast one anxious 


look down to see if he was saved, 
and, sad to relate, in that one 
moment he had lost sight of 
Staines: the sudden darkness 
—there was no _ twilight—con- 
fused him more, and the ship had 
increased her drift. 

Fitzroy, however, made a rapid 
calculation, and pulled to wind- 
ward with all his might. He was 
followed in about a minute by 
the other sound boat powerfully 
manned; and both boats melted 
away into the night. 

There was a long and anxious 
suspense, during which it became 
pitch dark, and the ship burned 
blue lights to mark her position 
more plainly to the crews that 
were groping the sea for that be- 
loved passenger. 

Captain Hamilton had no doubt 
that the fate of Staines was decided, 
one way or other, long before this; 
but he kept quiet until he saw 
the plain signs of a squall at hand. 
Then, as he was responsible for 
the safety of boats and ship, he 
sent up rockets to recall them. 

The cutter came alongside first. 
Lights were poured on her, and 
quavering voices asked, ‘ Have 
you got him?’ 

The answer was dead silence, 
and sorrowful, drooping heads. 

Sadly and reluctantly was the 
order given to hoist the boat in. 

Then the gig came alongside. 
Fitzroy seated in her, with his 
hands before his face; the men 
gloomy and sad. 

‘Gone! Gone!’ 

Soon the ship was battling a 
heavy squall. 

At midnight all quiet again, 
and hove to. Then, at the request 
of many, the bell was tolled, and 
the ship’s company mustered bare- 
headed, and many a stout seaman 
in tears, as the last service was 
read for Christopher Staines. 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN MUSIC, 
Anv some Movern Composers. 


Y ‘modern music’ we may 
B mean two things—modern as 
opposed to ancient, or the music 
of the day. So by ‘the modern 
style of music,’ we may mean two 
things—the style of composition, 
or the common and current inter- 
pretation of music in the modern 
drawing-room, by the modern 
young lady. 

First let us hold our chat about 
that, and secretly think of our 
friends Miss Fortissimo, young 
Mrs. Adlibitum, and one or two 
other of our darling friends whom 
we kiss when we meet, and are an 
endless time taking farewell of, as 
if we were enacting the hackneyed 
line of the immortal playwright— 
‘ Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That we could say good-night till it be 
morrow. 
Our darling friends, whom never- 
theless we begin to discuss and 
censure as soon as the lock is 
fairly turned upon them! 

Decidedly the popular tendency 
of the instrumental music of the 
day is towards the German school 
—monotonous, hard, tuneless com- 
positions; not that we mean to 
stigmatize the German school by 
such terms. The German school 
is heavier and less fanciful, yet 
less marked and less playful in 
melodies than the Italian. But 
it has given birth to some ex- 
quisite music. Simply to touch 
on the surface, and pass beyond 
drawing-room music, who amongst 
us does not at once think of Men- 
delssohn’s exquisite, tear-exciting 
“Leider ohne worte? Who forgets 
Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,” amongst 
vocal treasures? There are two 
other bright gems of song, whose 
melodies seem to fall upon our ears 
at this moment, and that are less 
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commonly known: ‘On song’s 
bright pinion,’ a very Kohinoor 
of melody; a song to fill and ex- 
pand the imaginative soul as she 
sings it, of a clear, rather high 
soprano; and the sweet conception 
sung by Madame Parepa, ‘O bitt 
euch leibe vogeléen,’ written to 
accommodate a mezzo-soprano to 
perfection. It is the imitators, 
the small fry of a school, that ex- 
aggerate its characteristics whilst 
they cannot give birth to its genius, 
and where they would copy, cari- 
cature. We have at the present 
moment rather a dearth of genius 
in the musical world. So the 
popular instrumental compositions 
may—perhaps severely, but never- 
theless truly—be called abortions 
of the German school. But we do 


not quarrel with the composers. 
The phial of our wrath is all poured 
out on the poor drawing-room 


amateur performers. Miss Fortis- 
simo, young Mrs. Adlibitum, and 
the ‘male and female after their 
kind,’ find no mercy at our hands. 

The tendency of musical taste— 
want of taste, we should say—at 
the present moment is to show 
what wonderful difficulties young 
ladies from boarding-school, or 
just emancipated from the expen- 
sive thraldom of the guinea-a- 
lesson professor, who wears such 
immaculate broadcloth, such a 
diamond ring, holds his nose so 
very high in the air, and knocks 
so loud at the door that the in- 
valid opposite always has a fit 
afterwards, and lets pater and 
materfamilias understand that he 
confers a favour almost equal 
to saving life in teaching their 
daughter; and who looks at his 
watch at every interval, coming 
always five minutes late, and going 
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ten minutes early, to economise the 
time of transit between pupils,— 
the young lady, we say, just eman- 
cipated from this expensive thral- 
dom, rattles over the keys in a 
hard, monotonous manner, ‘ The 
Mill Wheel,’ or some similar pro- 
duction, which you might tolerate 
if you thought corn was really 
ground in the process, and might 
make bread cheaper to the poor; 
or else gallops from end to end of 
the instrument, in the variations 
of Thalberg’s ‘ Home, sweet home,’ 
and other compositions of a similar 
style, in a way you might fancy a 
regiment of dragoons at full charge 
on the enemy would scamper, the 
keys doing duty for the stone 
blocks of the road. Friends, ac- 
quaintance, and a select circle of 
guests listen, and cry out, ‘How 
wonderful!’ ‘ Dear me! what diffi- 
cult music your daughter plays!’ 

That is justit. The aim, the 
intention, the poetry of music is 
lost the moment it excites wonder, 
and betrays the dux machind by 
being palpably difficult to the 
hearer. 

The purpose and charm of music 
is to soothe, to lull, to raise dreams 
of fancy, and, like poetry, to kindle 
the spark of sentiment, and to 
moderately excite and feed the 
passions. 

The most wonderful execution 
in the world, in scrambling up and 
down the keys, will not do this. 
The Italian bravura [to trench on 
vocalization and the Italian school 
abruptly and together] will not do 
this. It is the pure, sweet air, 
not difficult to read, but wanting 
every delicate variety of touch— 
wanting the inspiration of the 
sweet soui that can speak through 
the fingers; it is the simple 
ballad, sung with a ‘sweet, pure 
voice, and a natural, impassioned, 
but not an affected or theatrical, 
emotion,—it is these which charm. 

Well, a pure, sweet voice is a 


gift : everyone cannot have it. But 
everyone can play music, suggests 
a reader. We are not so sure of 
that. Anyone can be taught to 
overcome certain mechanical diffi- 
culties, and to achieve a certain 
mechanical performance on a given 
instrument; but everyone has not 
heart, soul, feeling, sensibility, 
romance—in a word, a poetical 
temperament: and it is only the 
poetical temperament which can 
give us music. 

And yet, in spite of natural de- 
ficiencies and natural bent, culti- 
vation and example do much for 
us. Man—and still more woman 

is an imitative animal. More- 
over, both love applause, and both 
will aim at acquiring that which 
will bring them popular applause, 
whether in private, of friends, or 
in public, of the million. There- 
fore it is that the tastes, or the 
supposed tastes of the day, govern 
the masses. We say supposed 
tastes advisedly, for it is a subtle 
question whether the taste of the 
day would not often appreciate 
much better things than are given 
to it, had it the choice. 

Now, there is not the shadow of 
a doubt, that a person with a very 
moderate amount of musical edu- 
cation and skill may play an easy 
arrangement of a simple air, pro- 
vided he or she has the refined 
taste and passionate sentimental 
feeling of the poet, in a manner to 
move the emotions of all hearers, 
and to give more real pleasure 
than the highly educated mechan- 
ical manipulist, who excites no- 
thing but astonishment—no tears 
by pathetic melody, no absolute 
mirth and hilarity at the sound 
of some Scotch reel; who excites 
no sweet, half-sad memories of the 
past, by the tender delivery of 
some beloved air of ‘ Auld lang 
syne. It is not how much we 
know; it is knowing what we do 
know well, that marks excellence- 
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Hence it is of great moment how 
the tyro is taught. Time is wasted, 
and worse than wasted, in taking 
steps that must be retraced, and 
acquiring bad habits that are easy 
to form, but hard to eradicate. 
There are persons who think that 
any low standard of teaching will 
do for ‘ beginners, and a compe- 
tent authority may be procured 
‘ to finish.’ 

Those who possess a sweet voice, 
and know how to modulate it, 
have one of the greatest of all 
gifts. There are fanciful writers 
who scribble of the charms of 
uncultivated vocalization. It is 
simple nonsense. Here and there 
we find individuals of innate 
genius and taste, whose uncul- 
tivated efforts, far from rough, are 
better and more pleasing than the 
long-instructed achievements of 
numbers. Still there is always 
something crude, something want- 
ing—a vacancy, as it were—in 


wholly untaught efforts. The per- 
son of taste and talents learns 
rapidly, and a little instruction 
teaches him or her more than a 
lifetime of plodding labour be- 


stowed on a dullard. Many who 
have fine vocal powers are so de- 
void of taste and dense of compre- 
hension, that a great amount of 
teaching does not produce perfec- 
tion, and half-measures prove a 
total failure, 

Now, to talk a little learnedly, 
and yet not pedantically, of modern 
music, we must at once run back 
to Haydn, who was the originator 
of the modern school of music. He 
it was who, without transgressing 
rules, broke the trammels of the 
stiff style of music. His writings 
are classical, but drawn with a 
free hand: he was a great genius 
who dared to utter compositions 
unfettered by the conyentionalities 
of the day. ‘ The Creation’ is one 
of the most striking monuments 
of his inventive skill, being more 
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fanciful, though less grand, than 
the ‘Messiah’ of Handel. Haydn’s 
‘Heavens are telling’ is a very 
fine composition. ‘ With verdure 
clad’ is an example of his delicacy 
of treatment. Haydn’s canzo- 
nettes are a valuable addition to 
the classical instrumental library, 
and are deservedly popular. Shall 
we ever weary of ‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair,’ or the more 
florid ‘Mermaid’s song ?’ 

Before Haydn’s time the musi- 
cal world of amateur pianistes had 
to be satisfied with formal and 
heavy sonatas. In fact, the piano- 
forte was a comparatively new in- 
strument, the offspring of the harp- 
sichord, which was the daughter 
of the spinet, the lineal descendant 
of ‘ the virginals’ on which Queen 
Elizabeth played at the age of four 
years, to the admiration of the 
French ambassador. Amateur 
music was limited to the few. 
Lord Chesterfield, in his day, had 
written that it was a vulgar and 
underbred thing for a gentleman 
or lady to perform on a musical 
instrument like a paid hireling. 
It took a considerable period to 
wear off such a feeling. Therefore 
pianoforte music fascinated the 
talent of but few composers, and 
with them was a secondary matter. 

How differently wags the world 
now! Crowned heads, and princes 
and princesses of the royal blood, 
are proud of their skill in music. 
The children of our aristocracy 
delight in the display of their 
instrumental and vocal powers; 
and the modern pianoforte is, of 
all instruments, one of the chosen 
lares of home. 

The compositions of the great 
Mozart are stiffer than those of 
Haydn ; perhaps of all his works 
none has been more regarded than 
‘Die Zauber Flite’ (The Magic 
Flute). Wolfgang Gotleib Mozart 
was the son of the snb-director of 
the chapel at Saltzburg, in Ger 
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many. Asa child, his talent was 
so remarkable that he performed 
before the Emperor Francis LI., 
and also before the whole French 
Court, and published his two first 
works anterior to the celebration 
of his eighth birthday. Subse- 
quently, at the same age, in 1764, 
he performed in England before 
the royal family. At this wonder- 
fully precocious age, Dr. Burney 
testifies that his writings, in point 
of sound composition, taste, inven- 
tion, and modulation, were equal 
to those of the finest established 
composers, and his skill in extem- 
pore playing was no less. He 
married a celebrated singer, a 
Mademoiselle Constance Webber, 
an amiable woman, when he was 
twenty-three years of age. His 
death occurring at the premature 
period of thirty-six years, does not 
astonish us. The tropic plant 


that runs to flower in a day or two, 
runs to seed with equal facility. 


Mozart's greatest works are the 
operas of ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘La 
Nozze di Figaro,’ and ‘La Cle- 
menza di Tito,’ which is much 
less known. 

Spohr and Weber were com- 
posers of their day who followed 
in the footsteps of Haydn; but 
Weber, in such operas as ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ was too heavy for 
English taste. 

And then we must chronicle 
the glorious name of Mendelssohn, 
who wasa German Jew,ashis name, 
which means ‘son of Moses,’ sig- 
nifies; grandson of a man who 
gained some renown in literature 
for his theological and philoso- 
phical works. At the age of six- 
teen, Bartholdy Felix Mendels- 
sohn distinguished himself as a 
composer by ‘The Wedding of 
Camelio ;’ soon after which he pro- 
duced his overture to Shakespear’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ In 
1829, at the age of twenty, he first 
reached England, where his re- 


ception induced him to reappear 
almost annually. In 1847 he con- 
ducted his oratorio of ‘Elijah’ in 
London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester. 

Nothing is more remarkable 
than the very precocious age at 
which musical composers have 
distinguished themselves. Beet- 
hoven,a pupil of Haydn, at thirteen 
years old was capable of playing 
extempore fantasias that delighted 
musicians of talent. He was born 
at Bonn in 1770, and died in 1827. 
His writings are distinguished by 
great versatility of style; and, as 
our readers of course know, his 
symphonies take the highest rank 
of all modern ‘classical composi- 
tions. 

Another distinct class of modern 
composition is the waltz, of which 
the polka-mazurka is an offshoot 
—the waltz, par excellence, which 
is intended more as a pianoforte 
‘ recreation,’ than an accompani- 
ment to the actual dance. It isa 
lighter and easier style of music, 
even in its most difficult arrange- 
ments, than such as we have been 
treating already. Waltz music 
requires a neat, light, precise stac- 
cato touch, and a great deal of 
spirit, vivacity, and wit, to render 
it well. Amongst a majority of 
players who can, after practice 
and education, render music accu- 
rately in all respects, and some- 
times with great powers of execu- 
tion, we only here and there find 
—and that as often among the 
partially educated as not — two 
kinds of talent: the poetry that 
portrays the music of the heart, 
and the wit, vivacity, and energy 
that gives life to the waltz style. 

Lebitzky, Strauss, and Lanner 
were the first waltz writers; but 
their compositions, compared to 
more recent productions, are 
heavy, yet they are grand. To 
these men belong the glory of in- 
augurating a school which has 
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been as prolific as it seems suit- 
able to the genius of modern com- 
posers. Waltz music is light, ex- 
hilarating, and festive, and fills 
a very pleasing niche in the temple 
dedicated to the sonorous art. 

Rossini is another conspicuous 
modern composer who has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Haydn. 
Born at Pesaro, near Bologna, in 
1792, the son of a strolling musi- 
cian, the story of his career is 
another romance of real life. He 
had a fine voice, and was placed 
under’ an able tutor, and from 
twelve to fourteen years of age 
sang in the churches of his native 
place. In 1813, at twenty-one 
years of age, he wrote his cele- 
brated opera of ‘Tancredi.’ ‘Il 
Barbiere di Seviglia,’ ‘La Cene- 
rentola,’ ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ ‘La 
Donna del Lago,’ and ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ are also from his pen, to 
which we are indebted for such a 
wealth of treasure in our operatic 
stores. He, however, possessed a 
certain indolence of mind; for, 
though he lived in or near Paris 
to a good old age, he persistently 
refused to compose after his thirty- 
seventh year, and so totally lost 
all his taste for music, that he 
would not even visit the theatres. 
His ‘Stabat Mater’ is one of his 
greatest compositions. 

Auber’s music has been very 
popular. His style is lighter than 
Rossini’s. He was a Frenchman, 
born at Caen in 1784, and appren- 
ticed to his father’s trade of a 
print-seller. He displayed his 
musical talent first in the compo- 
sition of small pieces; but soon 
published operas, of which the 
best known are ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
‘Masaniello,” and ‘Le Domino 
Noir.’ ‘Le Cheval Bronze,’ ‘ L’En- 
fant Prodige,’ ‘Le Séjour Mili- 
taire, ‘Le Testament de la Billet 
Doux,’ and‘ La Bergére Chatelaine,’ 
some of which were not successful, 
were also his. Auber’s music is 
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lighter than that of the composers 
we have already noted and of the 
French school. 

Meyerbeer’s compositions, in 
style strike the mean between the 
heaviness of Weber’s and the 
lightness of Auber’s. The Ger- 
mans are fond of crude, wild 
harmony. Crude chords occa- 
sionally intrude in Meyerbeer’s 
compositions, but he more gene- 
rally follows the Italian flow of 
harmony. ‘Robert le Diable’ is 
one of his best known and most 
favourite compositions. The wild 
poetry and passion of the song of 
the half-mad Isabelle, ‘ Robert 
toi que j’aime,’ is hardly to be 
equalled. ‘Les Huguenots’ is 
equally popular. 

To Bellini we are indebted for 
exquisite music. Born at Catania, 
in Sicily, in 1802, he early discovred 
such musical genius that the inha- 
bitants of the town, to their last- 
ing glory, sent him to Naples at 
the public expense, to be educated. 
His first opera was produced 
in his twenty-third year, at the 
Conservatoire at Naples. In 1831, 
‘La Sonnambula’ and ‘ Norma’ 
took the musical world by storm, 
and were received with deserved 
applause. From the enthusiastic 
rapture of Elvira’s ‘ Ah! non 
giunge,’ we turn to the tender 
duo of Norma and Adalgiza, ‘ Deh 
conte,’ and the unsurpassed me- 
lody of ‘ Casta Diva.’ In 1833 
he produced his ‘Beatrice di 
Tenda,’ less commonly known, but 
containing some beautiful music. 
To a clear, well-trained soprano 
or mezzo-soprano we recommend 
the air ‘ Ma la sola.’ It should 
be sung softly and delicately and 
tenderly, rising almost to passion 
in some passages. Like most 
operatic music, it is to a certain 
extent a dramatic song, and re- 
quires elocutionary power; but 
tenderness and plaintiveness are 
its chief characteristics. In 1834 
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Bellini produced his ‘ I Puritani,’ 
which many hold to be his most 
brilliant effort. Soon after he 
was taken ill, and died near Paris, 
at the age of thirty-two. 

In style, in sweetness, and in 
fancy there is great resemblance 
between the compositions of Bel- 
lini and Donizetti, his senior by 
four years in age, being born at 
Bergamo in 1798, and by seven 
years as a composer, his ‘ Enrico 
in Borgona’ having been produced 
in 1818. He was educated at the 
Musical Institute of Bergamo, and 
at nineteen years of age entered 
the army, but still continued his 
musical pursuits. In 1822 he 
resigned the military profession. 
He was a most prolific writer, hay- 
ing produced thirty-one operas be- 
tween 1818 and 1822, and thirty- 
three more subsequently. He was 
appointed master of counterpoint 
to the Royal College of Music at 
Naples, and chapel master and 
composer to the Imperial Court at 
Vienna. He was a man whose 
life was embittered by enemies 
who, envious of his genius, denied, 
most unjustly, the originality of 
his works, which were never truly 
appreciated until after his death. 
No composer has ever equalled 
him in the sweetness and perfec- 
tion of his melodies. He was, 
unfortunately, his own worst ene- 
my, having contracted habits of 
intemperance, which led to aber- 
ration of mind and a temporary 
confinement in a lunatic asylum. 
He recovered his reason before his 
death, which occurred in 1847. 
It is believed that his sensitive 
nature, wounded to the quick by 
the injustice of his critics, broke 
his heart and induced him to 
acquire the fatal habit that broke 
his reason. His finest operas are 
* Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘ La Figlia del 
Reggimento,’ ‘Don Pasquale,’ 
*L’Elise d’Amour,’ ‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’ and ‘ Anna Bolena.’ 


Sir Henry Bishop was the com- 
poser of the finest glees and trios 
ever written; they are marked 
by a musician-like power almost 
unapproachable. He was the 
finest and most popular song- 
writer of his day. Who is not 
familiar with the airy theme, 
‘ Bid me discourse,’ from the opera 
of ‘ Twelfth Night; ‘ Tell me, 
my heart,’ and ‘ Let us seek the 
yellow sands,’ from the opera of 
‘Maid Marion?” Dr. Arne was 
another masterly classic composer. 
Nothing of his, perhaps, is more 
popular than that exquisite little 
song, ‘ Where the bee sucks,’ 
from ‘ The Tempest.’ The opera 
of ‘ Artaxerxes’ is his finest work, 
and in it occurs the well-known 
gem, ‘ The soldier tired,’ so bril- 
liantly sung by Lady Lennox, who 
made her mark as Miss Paton. 
The name of Sir Henry Bishop 
brings back memories of Miss M. 
Tree and Miss Stephens, whose 
sweet voices delighted our mo- 
thers and grandmothers in the 
days gone by. 

Rooke is a composer less well re- 
membered. His opera of ‘ Amelie, 
or the Love Test,’ seems to have 
sunk into oblivion since the time 
when Miss Shirreff and Mr. Phi- 
lips sang its exquisite melodies, 
‘What is the spell’ (tenor), 
‘ When the morning first dawns’ 
(soprano), and ‘ When the red 
star hath risen.’ As for Arditi, 
it will suffice to refer to his ‘ Il 
Bacio, which established his 
fame. 

The works of Verdi, the latest 
of opera writers, are too recent 
and too well known to need much 
comment. Far slighter than the 
compositions of Bellini, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, or Rossini, his works 
are yet pleasing and his melodies 
well imagined and firmly written. 
The music of ‘ Il Trovatore’ and 
‘La Traviata’ will live; and had 
he never written anything else 
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than the melodies ‘ Libiamo,’ ‘ Il 
Balen,’ ‘ Ah! che la morte, and 
the exquisitely sweet and plaintive 
‘Si la Stanchezza,’ it would en- 
title him at once to rank as a 
musician of marked talent. ‘The 
muleteer’s song,’ ‘I’m not the 
queen,’ and ‘ The convent bell,’ 
from the ‘ Rose of Castile,’ de- 
serve fully their popularity. 

The late Vincent Wallace and 
Balfe, both Irishmen by birth, 
take high rank among the com- 
posers of modern music. The 
latter is the finest writer of instru- 
mental and orchestral works the 
British dominions could ever boast. 
Vincent Wallace’s pianoforte mu- 
sic is especially good. Balfe’s 
‘ Bohemian Girl’ and ‘ Daughter 
of St. Mark,’ and Wallace’s ‘ Ma- 
ritana,’ are their best known operas. 
Balfe’s airs, especially, ‘ I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls,’ 


‘That you'll remember me,’ and 
‘ We may be happy yet,’ originally 


sung by Miss Rainforth and 
Harrison, are ‘ familiar in our 
mouths as household words.’ 
Balfe’s serenade, ‘ Good-night, be- 
loved,’ published in several keys, 
is. one of his most charming 
ideas. 

The late John Barnett has 
been called the English Mozart. 
His ‘Mountain Sylph’ was a 
success, but his opera of ‘ Fair 
Rosamond,’ was interdicted, on 
account of certain strictures on 
royalty with which it was tinc- 
tured, and which the composer 
refused to suppress. A very pretty, 
easy song for a contralto voice, 
written by John Barnett, and not 
much known, is called ‘ Like 
flowers that in the morning; the 
accompaniment is very simple and 
the verses short. 

Stephen Glover’s songs are par- 
ticularly suited for the drawing- 
room, and for the sweet rendering 
of girls’ voices.- His vocal duets 
are all charming. They are wor- 
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thy the best rendering of fine 
voices, and yet two small voices 
in tune and accord, that alone 
might sound poor, can give great 
pleasure to the hearer in render- 
ing Glover’s ideas. ‘ What are 
the wild waves saying?’ is one of 
his best known duets. His ‘ Elfin 
call,’ a duet, is certainly a much 
more poetical and varied setting 
of Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful words 
than ‘ Water lilies,’ by Ciro 
Pinsuti, a recent publication. 

Among the composers whom we 
may especially call, not only the 
men of the day, but the men of 
the hour, Sir Julius Benedict is 
entitled to the foremost rank. He 
is not only the most gifted com- 
poser of the day, but his works 
are classical, and will take their 
place beside those of great masters 
in the time to come. He is the 
finest and most masterly conductor 
we ever had, and as such, justly 
the acknowledged chieftain of the 
present musical world. When 
the concert of Sir Julius Benedict 
has taken place the fashionable'mu- 
sical season is ended. To Bene- 
dict we are indebted for some 
sweet music which has already 
outlived the humour of the mo- 
ment when it was written. Every 
concert-goer is familiar with his 
soft and effective ballad, ‘ By the 
sad sea waves,’ a little gem so fre- 
quently extracted from his less 
hackneyed opera ‘The Brides of 
Venice.’ 

Sir Michael Costa, another star 
of the Apollonian horizon, shines 
chiefly as an able conductor, al- 
though he has also snatched some 
laurels wherewith to weave a 
composer’s crown. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett is one of 
our greatest modern classical com- 
posers. His works have great 
depth, and are fine and masterly, 
like Haydn’s or Mendelssohn’s. 
His ‘ May Queen’ is a chef-d’euvre 
of ability. He has also the advan- 
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tage of being one of the finest 
players of classical music of the 
nineteenth century. 

Blumenthal is a composer both 
of songs and instrumental music, 
who, in spite of a somewhat heavy 
and crude style, is very fashion- 
able. His work is that of a good 
musician, and in calibre somewhat 
difficult. 

Gounod has enjoyed a great 
deal of popularity as a writer of 
drawing-room music. He is very 
fond of making use of the passing 
note, which requires very great 
neatness in playing. His knack 
of filling up intervals in this way 
renders his music well marked, 
but difficult. He makes freer use 
of such musical phases than any 
other composer. 

Herr Kuhe has produced a 
number of pleasing drawing-room 
pieces, and the best arrangements 
of ‘God save the Queen’ and 
‘ Rule Britannia.’ Tiltomalti is de- 
cidedly fashionable at the present 
day as a ‘writer of light pieces, 
waltzes, and songs in the Italian 
school. To Smart we are in- 
debted for a very opposite style 
of thing—classical compositions 
and songs, with difficult accom- 
paniments, that require the ‘skill 
of a musician to render them 
justly. 

Herr Ganz is similar in style 
to Blumenthal, but his compo- 
sitions are a little less difficult to 
execute; the accompaniments of 
his songs are decidedly easier. 
None of his compositions have 
been more popular than the vocal 
one, ‘ Sing, Birdie, sing.’ 

Cipriano Potter ranks next to 
Sir Sterndale Bennett asa classical 
composer. Sydney Smith, the 
composer of ‘ The March de Tam- 
bour’ and ‘ Maypole Dance,’ has 
made his mark as a fashionable 
writer of light music. Edwin 
West has contributed several gems 
of song to the store of English 


composition. Of these, his ‘ Sum- 
mer, shining summer’ is the most 
perfect of all. ‘ Autumn, thou art 
welcome,’ its companion, is full 
of originality and beauty, but re- 
quires more musicianly skill to 
render it well. ‘ Robin Hood’ is 
a ballad full of exquisite feeling, 
and fresh touching melody. ‘ Our 
rifles are ready,’ the words by 
Miss Clark, has deservedly been 
the most, we had almost said the 
only popular rifle song of the day ; 
the words and music being alike 
spirited and above the calibre of 
class songs. The most fashionable 
of song writers at the present 
moment is Arthur Sullivan. His 
compositions are always safe in- 
vestments, and may be relied on 
as being graceful and pretty. 
Frantz Abt, the author of ‘ When 
the swallows homeward fly,’ and 
the recent melody, ‘A rose in 
heaven,’ is one of our most 
popular composers. His style is 
classical, and of the German 
school. Dan Godfrey is the king 
of the dance, and his arrange- 
ments of quadrilles and waltzes 
are always spirited and good. 

It would be absurd to close an 
article on modern music without 
speaking of the boon conferred on 
amateur pianoforte players by 
the graceful, sparkling, and easy 
arrangements of Brinley Richards. 
He stands out alone as the ori- 
ginator of a pleasing, sparkling 
style of music, and one that admits 
of great feeling and display of 
taste, so simply set, so devoid of 
crudities and difficulties, that a 
child can play the easiest of his 
morceaux at the same time that 
an adult need not hesitate to intro- 
duce them into her portfolio. It 
would be a good thing for listeners 
if most profoundly-elaborate mu- 
sic was as full of melody and 
grace as what comes to us from 
this clever pen. To judge by its 
rarity, it must be almost a unique 
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gift to devise music at once easy, 
simple, and charming. 

In treating of music which is 
not new, we have only mentioned 
such songs and pieces as will 
never be out of date; a heap of 
new music, just fresh from the 
hands of various publishers, lies 
before us, and from that we make 
a few selections that are worthy 
of a word of praise, and lay 
them before the reader. Of songs 
we choose four of diverse cha- 
racter, as specially deserving 
notice. ‘ Maggie’* is a little gem 
of a ballad, and we marvel that 
it comes to us from a lady, so 
seldom do women excel in mu- 
sical composition. So much 
greater, therefore, is the. meed of 
praise due to Miss Jane Mayo for 
furnishing a ballad which is sure 
to be popular, and promises to 
live when the hundred and one 
songs of the day are forgotten. 
‘The Elf,* by Francisco Berger, 
is graceful and original, and far 
beyond the common mark; it re- 
quires a good singer and player. 
‘ The Village Feast,’t a song-waltz, 
by Auguste Mey, is also spirited 
and not difficult. ” All these three 
songs may be taken by a mezzo- 
soprano voice, but are not low 
pitched. ‘ Three Lilies,’t by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, is a rather un- 
common melody in a minor key, 
and arranged for a contralto. Be- 
sides these, we have a vocal duet, 
by Frantz Abt, ‘ Kathleen Aroon,'t 
the first part of which is very Irish, 
and ‘ The treasures of the heart.’t 
* Apart,’§ by Comyn Vaughan, is 
a plaintive, easy song, with a fresh 
melody and soothing accompani- 
ment that ‘ he who runs may read.’ 

Of new instrumental music, 
Eaton Lanning’s ‘ Brooklet’* de- 
serves to rank first. It is a ster- 
ling composition, well written, 
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full of charming harmony and 
effect, but somewhat abstruse, and 
requiring a professional or first- 
class amateur to do justice to its 
intricacies. ‘ Golden Slumbers,’* 
by Walter Macfarren, is rather 
troublesome to execute at first, 
on account of the syncopated 
movement of the bass, which is 
very effective, and well repays a 
little careful practice. It is a 
sweet, tender, and original me- 
lody, containing very delicate 
modulations, and is a thorough 
musician-like composition, well! 
carried out to the end. ‘ La Féte 
Villageuse,’§ by Claudius H. Coul- 
dery, is a sparkling novelty, of a 
light, vivacious character, mode- 
rately difficult, and deserving @ 
little careful treatment. A very 
easy piece, ‘ Bourrée,t by J. T. 
Thekell, may be recommended as 
admitting of expression and ten- 
derness. 

We have not exhausted our sub- 
ject. We could say much more 
about ‘ modern music, and some 
modern composers. We have 
not touched on the subject of the 
unfortunate man who gave birth 
to that gem of melodies, ‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,’ or the gifted 
pianist and arranger, Thalberg, 
who took the world by storm 
about the year 1828, and who 
has exercised such a large amount 
of influence on the foundation of 
the modern method of playing the 
pianoforte. There are a host more 
whose shades rise up and point 
at us reproachfully for our neglect. 
But what can we do? Space in 
‘ London Society’ has its limits, 
and in the magazine as in the 
drawing-room, though we fain 
would, we cannot ask all we know 
at once to our conversazione. 

One word before parting. Hav- 
ing dwelt so much at an earlier 


* Published by Lamborn Cock, New Bond Street. 
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stage on the power of taste and 
sentiment in rendering easy music 
more pleasing than much that 
emanates from the highly skilled 
mechanical manipulist, we would 
not have it supposed that the 
necessity for all instruction and 
hard practice is ignored. It is 
essential to possess a certain 
amount of mechanical skill before 
it is possible to make the fingers 
speak all the tender gradations of 
feeling which the soul dictates— 
nicety, neatness, care, and a clean, 
flexible, sensitive touch are wanted 
for this. So in simple ballad 
singing, not merely the gift of a 
clear, pure, sympathetic, and mo- 
derately full voice is wanted; 
there must be sufficient training 
to give its owner necessary skill 
to modulate its tone with refine- 
ment and effect and to enunciate 
the words in a proper manner. 
To the ignorant and the lazy the 
power of. pleasing in any way 
slumbers. Nothing can be 
achieved without effort. But the 
effort must, of course, be in the 
right direction, and then a com- 
paratively small stock of effort 
may be crowned with a happy 
result. 

In playing music with varia- 
tions, many amateur performers, 
such as our friend Miss Fortissimo, 
go through the air steadily and 
correctly, without much expres- 
sion, and then, with one foot on 
the loud pedal, rush off into the 
variations at tip-top speed from 
end to end of the piano, as if to 
get over the whole thing with as 
much noise and rapidity as pos- 
sible were the chief object. Now, 
every variation has leading notes 
in it, which carry the melody; 
These should be brought out 
forcibly as they occur, and the 
rest of the ornate passage subdued : 
it is generally best to keep it 
quite soft, in the musical-box style ; 
but where a passage is marked 
loud, the notes conveying the 


melody must be yet louder, and 
ben maccato; they are not to be 
hammered or forced, but pressed 
out; not staccato at all in sound, 
but rather prolonged, as in a song, 
cantabile. All the expression and 
tenderness uttered in the plain 
melody should also be retained 
in these notes, and the variations 
should rise and fall in accordance, 
dying away gradually where the 
effect of a rallentando is needed. 
Take the beautiful arrangement 
of ‘ Home, sweet home,’ as an 
instance. How many attempt, 
and how few can play it! It is 
rattled off by Miss Fortissimo in 
her usual noisy style. Instead of 
this, the introduction should com- 
mence soft as a whisper, and the 
air gradually dawn on the listener. 
It should never be loud. The 
variation with the shake is to be 
a mere whisper, very pianissimo, 
the melody in octaves alone stand- 
ing out loud and firm. The last 
variation is to be as soft as the 
warbling of a musical-box, the 
chords that form the air very 
heavy or pezante, but also soft, 
rendering the air with the greatest 
feeling and tenderness of expres- 
sion. This piece, suited for public 
performance when properly ren- 
dered, is constantly thrust into 
the hands of incompetent school- 
girls, and rattled over in an excru- 
ciating way. Here we have one 
of the secrets of a vicious style 
of playing—the modern forcing 
system—attempting music beyond 
the powers of the performer. The 
result is a miserable, slovenly 
rattle. No one should attempt to 
play music he or she cannot com- 
pletely master after moderate 
practice and with ease. It should 
be executed neatly, deftly, easily, 
and every point studied to make 
it ‘speak.’ That is the real way 
to learn music, and to become 
an artistic player. Noise is not 
music. 
GroreiaAna C. CLARK. 
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HONEYMOON. 


HILOSOPHERS are at issue 
on the question of honeymoon. 
Should it be raptured by the sea, 
or in London, or Paris? Should it 
look to auxiliaries for the potency 
of its spell, or should it wholly 
rely upon love? Should the poem 
of seaweed, and shingle, and sea- 
gull, mingle with the tender ee 
light; or should Fleet Street and 
Long Acre, Cornhill and the 
Poultry, veil the interior joy? 
This is a profound enquiry. We 
are disposed to give to it what- 
ever of mind is demanded by the 
greatest of subjects. Honeymoon 
is the parenthesis of life-—Where 
should we pass our honeymoon ? 
Now there are those who urge 
that London is the place—the 
only place—in which to pass a 
honeymoon. Morley’s Hotel is 
the real ideal of efficacious adore- 
ment. Theatres at night, and 


academies by day; drives in the 


Park, and concerts. O shocking 
profanity! What, no green lanes; 
no murmuring, rippling, soothing 
sea; no otiose nothingness of de- 
licious peace, hemmed by future 
delight? Language is at fault to 
describe the frockcoatedness of that 
metropolitan mind, which could 
conceive such anomalous honey- 
moon. Where is your poetry? 
Where is your boyish, earliest 
dream of what should constitute 
honeymoon? Are those first an- 
ticipations, which we formed at 
fifteen, as we lay on the grass in 
the summer—of moonlit walks, 
and very blue sea, and fanning 
leaves, and honeysuckle, to be 
sunk in the barren fact of the 
Strand, or in a stroll up the Low- 
ther Arcade? Am I to heave my 
sigh to Nelson’s column, or coo 
to the Royal Exchange? Must I 
make my vow in the Oxford Circus, 
or look like a dove to an om- 


nibus? Such thoughts are here- 
tical. There is a religion in sen- 
timent, which to outrage is heresy : 
and honeymoon is sentiment (pa- 
renthesised ). 

But you persist that London 
is the proper place in which to 
pass your honeymoon, Then pass 
it there, if you like. Regardless 
of the fact that, as you sit in 
your stall (or, say the dress-circle) 
at the ‘ Princess’s,’ everyone will 
detect your connubiality, and even 
date the hour of your wedding: 
heedless of the certainty that, if 
you hail a Hansom, the driver will 
smile apprehensively: reckless of 
the truth that the very shyness 
of your walk, and a certain honey- 
moonedness of toilet, will proclaim 
the recentness of the event—oh! 
pass your honeymoon in London! 
Why the very waiters at Morley’s 
will know by the diffidence with 
which you pronounce Mrs. Dar- 
lington that it could not have 
happened three days ago. The 
indifference you show to the 
coachman’s fare will mark the ab- 
sorption of your mind. The effort 
of your bride not to wear orange 
blossom will prove how lately 
she has done so; and your own 
affectations of accustomed hus- 
bandom will declare you a new- 
married man. If you go into a 
shop, the girls behind the counter 
will smile at your would-be-at 
easiness; and your obvious deter- 
mination not to say ‘ dearest’ will 
be more apparent than even the 
desire. Should you walk down 
Pall Mall, the public will turn, 
and think—‘ah! the day before 
yesterday!’ The way that you 
hold your bride’s little arm will 
show that you have not done it 
long: (for there is a vast distinct- 
tion between lovers’ arm-in-arm, 
and people’s who have been mar- 
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ried ten years). You cannot 
escape your advertisement! ‘ Just 
married, and here for the honey- 
moon,’—is as patent and legible 
from your hat to your boots, as 
if it were carried by a ‘ Sand- 
wich.’ 

‘ But then the lostness of Lon- 
don,’ you say, in reply: ‘ what a 
gain that is to two lovers!’ Well: 
if the crowd were as utterly lost 
to you, as, no doubt, you are to 
the crowd, there might be some- 
thing to be said for the view. 
But the detective eye of the me- 
tropolitan scoffer is not to be put 
off by boldness. He will remark 
you wherever you go; and say— 
*‘ Ah! only just begun! Wait six 
months, or twelve; and then we 
shall see you publicly linked with 
much less of pronounced assiduity. 
That homage you throw into your 
elbow will be quite out of place 
in a father; and the proposal to 
carry that new parasol will be 
utterly unthought of next year. 
Very beautiful, no doubt, (oh she 
really is lovely: what feet, and 
what ‘six-and-a-quarters’); but 
the maturedness of marriage will 
give you both looks, not less real 
but certainly less new.’ 

‘ Then we won’t go to London,’ 
says a particular couple, ‘ though 
we think your remarks are absurd. 
After all, there are two views of 
wedding; and you can take only 
one. You forget there are people 
who /ike to be seen, and who are 
proud of being bravely married. 
They find great delight in pro- 
claiming to the world that they 
have set it a good example. And, 
in truth, Mr. Satirist, (we expect 
you are a bachelor, grown old and 
wizen with selfishness,) it would 
be very much better if some people 
we could name— instead of leaning 
languidly out of west-end club 
windows, and having broughams 
for equivocal friends—would walk 
arm-in-arm with their own darling 


wives down Pall Mall, Piccadilly» 
or Regent Street ; and we strongly 
suspect that writers who make 
merry with the foibles of “ adver- 
tising ” couples, have lost the sim- 
plicity, and something of the 
virtue, which rejoices in really 
getting married. But to let this 
pass; though we could be very 
severe, if we said all we think on 
the subject. However, since you 
wont let us spend our honeymoon 
in London, pray where would you 
advise us to spend it ?” 

To this ill-tempered retort we 
calmly reply: ‘Spend it in the 
Isle of Wight.’—And now to con- 
sider the Honeymoon Proper; as 
passed by the babbling sea. 

We affirm that the island—the 
island par excellence—is the place 
in which to pass a honeymoon; 
and we will advocate its claims 
from that temperate point of view 
which is peculiar to indifferent 
minds. We admit that there 
are railroads now in the island, 
which mar its honeymoon-beauty. 
Time was !—(ah! how well we re- 
member it, say some thirty or 
forty years ago; when boyhood 
made life seem all flowers, and 
love was the loveliest of them all !) 
—time was when no hissing loco- 
motive spoiled the poetry of the 
island. Then couples might be 
seen in every green lane, for- 
getting the metropolis of care. 
You detected a-head—under that 
pretty little hedge—two who had 
just become one. You knew that 
tale—that very old tale, which we 
all of us love to tell once. But 
now the island is like Hampstead 
or Hackney; riven by hideous 
rails; and you must go very near 
indeed to the sea, or take a boat 
and pull out behind the Needles, 
if you want to escape that wrong. 
Still, there is nothing much 
prettier in the whole of Great 
Britain than Shanklin, and Bon- 
church, and Sandown: there is 
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nothing more peaceful and per- 
fectly alone, than a stroll in these 
places by night. We will say 
then that the south of the Isle of 
Wight shall be our oasis of life ; 
and we will start from the wed- 
ding-breakfast at Hackney (oh! it 
matters not whence we start) and 
order the coachman to drive to 
‘ Waterloo,’ and engage our coupé 
for the south. 

Kingston, Farnborough, Win- 
chester, Southampton. Then a 
fly to the pier — Southampton 
Water—Cowes—a barouche and 
pair—Freshwater. 

O balmy breezes! O delicious 
melody of song of heart! O music 
born of wedding-day !—O — but 
stop! This is not precisely the 
point at issue. We proposed to 
enquiré the true philosophy of 
where to pass a honeymoon; and 
we are not to be diverted by 
ecstasy. 

We will say, then, that you 
spent one entire month (we prefer 
to put the case as your own, since 
we never experienced it ourselves) 
in the south of the Isle of Wight; 
and we ask you—touching the 
retrospect—is it quite satisfactory ? 

Well: if the truth must be 
told, there was, perhaps, some- 
thing wanting in the sameness of 
Undercliff life. You found that 
a month of sitting on a beach, 
varied by strolls in sweet-briar’d 
lanes, and intervalled by talks 
that were broken with love, was 
just a trifle ennuyant. You re- 
member that walk down Black 
Gang Chine; and it occurs to you 
it was rather fatiguing. You dis- 
tinctly recall two hours at Vent- 
nor, and it seems to you it was 
somewhat a bore. You admire 
the sea; but it does not promote 
conversation. You are fond of 
idling; but the repetition presents 
no great novelty. It may be, that 
you have a special gift for throw- 
ing pebbles into the depths of the 
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ocean; but you discovered, after 
the third or fourth day, that it is 
a pastime fraught with insigni- 
ficance. You would have liked 
to vary the monotony of peace 
with just a dash of disquiet. The 
sea was delicious; the calm most 
enjoyable; the mutuality perfect ; 
the contentment ideal. But some- 
how—if the truth must be stated— 
you wanted something to do. 

‘Then you admit, after all,’ re- 
plies our censor, ‘ that there is 
much to be said for London.’ 

We admit nothing at all. No 
prudent controversialist will ever 
admit what interferes with his 
favourite idea. We have an idea, 
and we will state it in the end: 
but, for the present, we pursue our 
enquiry. 

There is a third view of honey- 
moon, dissimilar to both which 
we have thus far attempted to 
sketch. It is the making a ‘ tour’ 
on the Continent of Europe; cul- 
minating, it may be, in Rome. 
‘ Henry will take me to Rome, I 
know; for, if we don’t go there 
in our honeymoon, we shall never 
go there at all.’ 

So Henry takes her to Rome. 

Ah! that journey to Paris was 
pleasant enough, till the trous- 
seau was lost at the station 
(mamma’s lovely present, and 
that ‘ Ibis’ feather, which cousin 
Frederick spent three days in 
hunting; and the bracelets and 
earrings, and the etcetera of com- 
pliment, were all stolen by that— 
Heaven knows whom). And from 
Paris to Marseilles would have 
been very agreeable; but for the 
fact that there were half-a-dozen 
babies in the carriage you hap- 
pened to occupy; and their pas- 
times—so interesting to their pa- 
rents—were horribly offensive to 
you. Arrived at Marseilles, the 
city was beautiful, but the Consul 
could not be found: and you had 
left your passport somewhere in 
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your baggage; that baggage which 
was stolen in Paris. (How you 
could have been so careless, is one 
of those mysteries that can only 
be explained by honeymoon). Then 
the sail from Marseilles to Civita 
Vecchia would have been a poem, 
a capture, in itself; but for the 
drawback that you were dreadfully 
ill, and had to be carried on deck 
at the Port. The breakfast at Civita 
was consoling indeed; but why 
did you leave your reticule on 
board the steam-boat, and oblige 
Henry to go back to fetch it? 
(The steam-boat had started just 
as he neared it; and the reticule 
went on to Naples). In Rome, 
what monuments, what sculpture ! 
but a bed-room on the nineteenth 
floor of your hotel (arrived at by 
a hundred stone steps) seemed to 
you cheerless as pity. You cut 
short your stay (for the heat was 
intolerable), and returned by the 
beautiful Alps. Very beautiful 
indeed was that journey up the 
Alps, in a diligence, built to hold 
four, but holding for this occasion, 
eight. At Mayence, you made a 
mistake; for the boat which was 
to take you as far as Cologne, 
steamed out as your train came 
in; and you had two days to wait 
in the city which offered you—a 
church, and also an hotel. On 
the whole, you have pleaded that 
Memory is a mirror in which tra- 
velling reflects only pleasures: the 
actual facts of abnormal disgust 
being hushed in the depths of the 
past. 

A fourth view of honeymoon 
is utterly distinct from any we 
have hitherto touched. It is to 
pass the time in visiting your 
friends—friends of both bride and 
bridegroom. 

Well: if you like to be criticised 
as if you were a patent; or taken 
to pieces like parts of Greek verbs ; 
the idea may be worth entertain- 
ing. It is certain that scrutiny 


will exhaust its efforts on every- 
thing that pertains to your Ego. 
Your temper, your smile, your 
figure, your face. and also your 
allotments in Consols, will be dis- 
integrated with that marvellous 
interest which attaches to new- 
married couples. Less your own 
than your friends’, you will be 
keenly appropriated, like property 
that is brought to them on view. If 
you happen to meet with a former 
adored-one,—the prisca venus of 
less prudent days—it is likely 
that the greeting will be affable 
enough, but the reflections will be 
somewhat one-sided. It is hardly 
fair to expose the young bride to 
meet Captain Alphonse de Dote- 
ington; nor the bridegroom to 
renew his glances with Flora de——. 
ten years ago. Inconveniences 
ensue on the too-trusting friendli- 
ness of marriage so safe in its 
wedding-ring ; and, apart from all 
accidents, there is really incon- 
gruity in ‘ wedding entreating in- 
spection.” Some people may like 
it—of the muscular school (men 
with loud voices and women with 
shrill ; especially women who wear 
gold spectacles; love astronomy, 
and double-soled boots), but for 
people of poem, and for shy dis- 
positions, we do not recommend 
these visits. 

Kindred in style, though not in 
degree, is a fifth kind of honey- 
moon (abnormal). It is to pass 
the time with your Pa and Ma; 
at home as if you were not mar- 
ried. In Italy, this method is 
popular, especially with the very 
great people. We have known a 
couple—married in Rome, with 
gorgeous state and effrontery— 
repair immediately with the bride’s 
Pa and Ma, to the family-seat at 
Frascati. There things renewed 
their accustomed homeness, pre- 
cisely as in unmarried days. The 
sole introduction of novel cha- 
racteristic was the bridegroom not 
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being ‘invited.’ He took his 
place, as a matter of course, at the 
family breakfast and dinner; and 
the bride seemed to feel she had 
a right to be present, in excess of 
mere filial habit. But it must be 
owned that neither the bride nor 
the bridegroom looked altogether 
at theirease. Papas and mammas, 
and brothers and sisters, have 
known you so very long! They 
have a way of not looking, not 
speaking, not observing, which is 
the very perfection of family- 
scrutiny. Little Boy («tat nine) 
will make his remarks, scarcely 
pointed with delicate finesse ; and, 
if he say nothing, his silence is 
eloquent—of what very odd things 
he must think. ‘ Home’ is de- 
lightful under normal conditions ; 
and who so devoted as parents ? 
But we doubt whether lovers, 
just oned out of twoedness, 
would not prefer—say the Isle of 
Wight ? 

We might hazard other methods 
of passing a honeymoon derived 
from European sources; or we 
might journey to the remotest 
parts of the world, and fetch some 
singular precedents. In Abyssinia, 
for example, the bridegroom, after 
wedding, carries off his bride on 
his shoulders. So we may imagine 
that his perceptions of honeymoon 
have nothing in common with our 
own. In Arabia, a man will have 
had forty wives before he is forty 
years of age: so we conclude that a 
honeymoon in Arabia is too recur- 
ring to have any charm. In Daho- 
mey, it would appear that the king 
of the country claims all the women 
for his wives ; and, when he dies, 
his successor inherits them; so 
that he must come into a very fine 
property. In Egypt, a man does 
not see his bride until he is ac- 
tually married: so that honey- 
moon must have a charm of dis- 
covery, as well as one of fruition. 
Tn Hindostan, the women are such 
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slaves, co degraded, untaught, and 
shut up; that taking a wife is 
like taking a sheep, and there is 
nothing to be argued about it. 
But why discuss these phenomena, 
which really have no interest for 
us: since no one who is married 
by an honourable and reverend, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square (nor 
even by the calm village curate, 
‘ assisted by’ the still calmer rec- 
tor) would think for a moment of 
going to Abyssinia, Egypt, Hin- 
dostan, or Dahomey. No: we 
will now enunciate our favourite 
idea, as we promised our censor 
to do: and if we are met with in- 
dignant hostility, we can only 
be sorry—for our censor. 

We propose then, if ever we 
get married (and recent statistics 
have tended to show that human 
life is rapidly lengthening ; so that, 
say ninety-six will shortly be the 
period when maturity will sug- 
gest change of state) to go ‘straight 
home, without the slightest de- 
viation, to Paris, or to the Isle 
of Wight. We know of no 
‘ scenery’ so worthy to be birth- 
place to our first and fondest as- 
sociations, as that home we have 
elected for the haven of our set- 
tled and life-long joy. We will 
assume that we are men of ‘ pro- 
fession,’ and that we have chambers 
or offices ‘in town,’ where we are 
tied for eight hours a day. Now, 
granted that it is a bore to have to 
run off after breakfast from our 
domus et placens uxor; consider, 
we pray you, the joy of returning, 
so soon as the day’s work is over! 
Tell us if there is anything com- 
parable in Paris, or even in the Isle 
of Wight, to jumping into a Han- 
som, and drivjng back furiously, to 
the wife who awaits you at home. 
‘ Ah! there she is.’ She has been 
at the window for at least an 
hour and a half: and the welcome 
you get from the long-silenced 
tongue is worth days of unbroken 
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delight. Constituted,as we are— 
with ‘ action and reaction,’ per- 
meating almost every breath— 
the grand thing to do is to keep 
up enjoyment, by avoiding excess 
at the beginning. The faculty of 
happiness is like a purse of money, 
which requires economising wisely : 
and the spendthrift, who looks 
on his capital as interest, soon 
comes to the end of his tether. 
There is no denying it—men are 
but capable of a restricted amount 
of affection (of women I pre- 
sume not to speak): and if they 
turn on the fountains of too exu- 
berant delight, and pour out their 
streams on one moon, there is a 
risk of mere dew-drops remaining 
for the season, which ensues upon 
banqueting-love. We say,then, that 
the wisest lover is he who, mind- 
ful of the ‘ limited means’ of his 
love, profoundly finances his bank- 
ing account, and keeps a large 
margin in hand. A _ boy of 
eighteen is firmly convinced that he 
can love like a furnace for ever: 
and the contempt he entertains 
for dowers and settlements is only 
equalled by the poem of his soul. 
But, arrived at thirty, he begins 
to suspect that true love (like 
true income, true virtue) is a 
matter which involves immense 
science: and that only to the 
scholar, to the patient inquirer, 
will the science unfold ‘all its 
secrets. Therefore it is that we 
fearlessly advocate the science of 
beginning love well: and we re- 
spect that man who respects his 
wife, by respecting his own ca- 
pacities. 

To return. Our cottage at 
Hackney—(oh you can settle at 
Sydenham, New Forest, or Bexley, 
if you are shocked at such Shore- 
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ditch localities. We have no pre- 
dilection for Ratcliff Highway; 
neat Brompton, cold Croydon, 
proud Kew. We merely instance 
the bathos involved in such names 
as Hackney or Pentonville; since 
the more dreadful the place, the 
greater the need of avoiding con- 
trast by Shanklin)—our cottage 
at Hackney shall be the sanctum, 
in which the science of love shall 
be perfected. One delight at a 
time,.one newness of pledge, one 
sweetness of even Hackney-ideal. 
Business as before (and as it must 
always be afterwards) with the 
new exaltation of love. But you 
will not have it,O indignant censor: 
and we know that you are going to 
be severe. Very well. Then order 
round the carriage, and ‘ off to the 
Isle of Wight.’ Oh, we will not 
reproach you! We are half dis- 
posed to go with you,—if we 
obeyed the instinct of feeling. We 
have talked as philosophers, as 
savants in love: but if you will 
take that lovely little woodbine 
cottage, with clematis just con- 
tending for the view; and the 
murmuring sea almost lapping at 
your feet; and the nooks and 
shelters for love: we really are not 
going to beangry. There is a phi- 
losophy after all, which is better 
than any—‘ getting all that you 
can, while you may ;’ and you will 
lay up a treasury of fond recol- 
lections, on which you may draw 
in the future. Only do not come 
back to Hackney! Manage to sigh 
yourselves away with love; like 
Echo—but not for a Narcissus— 
and live in the air, on the rocks, 
by the sea; free in your spirits 
for ever. But—oh do not come 
back to Hackney! 
ARTHUR FEATHERSTONE. 
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RONALD. 
(LORD CARDIGAN’S CHARGER AT BALAKLAVA.) 


EAR twenty years have passed away 
Since charging through the bloody fray— 
And Ronald’s dead ! 
He laid him down at set of sun, 
And died, his race of glory run, 
In paddock shed ! 


If Ronald’s lord, so stern and proud, 

Looked on when his brave charger bowed 
To Fate’s decree, 

What fond farewell his tears would speak— 

The few that e’er rolled down his cheek— 
In sympathy ! 


But Ronald’s lord was dead and gone, 

And slept beneath the Priory stone, 
In sculptured pride ; 

Yet still will English hearts so stout 

For steed and rider beat throughout 
The nation wide. 


Ronald, if steeds could speak, would tell 
The brave who fought, the brave who fell— 
The charge, the rally, 
Right, left, and front, and back again, 
Through sulphur-clouds and iron rain, 
In the death valley ! 


He’d tell how sternly sate his lord, 

His head erect, his knightly sword 
Gleaming and ready ;— 

And how they rode along so gay, 

As on parade or hunting day, 
Grandly and steady ! 


Garter or Bath, if steed might deck, 
Ronald was worthy round his neck 
To claim and wear it : 
A soul he’d here, at least, below ; 
Beyond the grave ’tis, we all know, 
Profane to swear it! 
JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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THE SECRET SOCIETY. 


By Hersert M. Prior. 


WAS once a commercial tra- 

veller for a large London firm, 
trading between London and 
Russia — consequently I passed 
a considerable time in the latter 
country, chiefly in St. Petersburg. 
I have still many friends there, 
and speak the language as well as 
my own. 

I became attached by degrees 
to the place, though, I must con- 
fess, at first I disliked it. Perhaps 
it was because it wasn’t home, or 
perhaps because I had no real 
friend there. To tell the truth, I 
shrank from making one, as I knew 
before I had been many weeks in 
the country that every other man 
was a spy, and you might sit down 
and crack a bottle of wine with 
one whom you thought the jolliest 
fellow you had ever met, and next 


day be marched to prison, with 
your bosom friend of yesterday 
brought up as evidence against 
you, when, should the charge be 
proved and pronounced treason 
(arising fromsomething you may 


have thoughtlessly " about 
Russia), you might be sent to 
learn silence and wigdom for three 
months in a dark cell. 

I had been warned of this, and 
never encouraged intimacy with 
any one. I was beginning to get 
sick of it all, and seriously thought 
of going home to England to seek 
other employers, when an event 
happened which changed all the 
current of my life. 

It was the beginning of May, 
and getting very-warm in St. 
Petersburg; so, after my day’s 
work was over, I went down to 
the bathing-place, where in the 
hot weather I was accustomed to 
spend many hours. To-day I was 
not the only one there, as often 


happened; there was a young 
light-haired Russian enjoying him- 
self in the limpid stream. It 
wasn’t very long before I was 
following his example, and in 
about twenty minutes I was out 
again drying myself and watching 
the gambols of this young fellow. 

‘He must be tolerably fond of 
bathing,’ I said to myself, ‘ to stay 
in that ice bath so long;’ for he 
was in it when I arrived, and how 
long he had been there before, of 
course I could not say. 

I turned away to dress, and 
had put on my trousers and shirt, 
when I looked round to see if he 
was out yet or performing any 
strange antic; but he was no 
longer to be seen. I looked for 
his clothes, which were still there, 
but no signs of the bather. Good 
heavens! what was that? A hand 
surely! yes! and now another, 
and a head! and a murmured 
scream for help! To jump in 
just as I stood, half dressed, and 
haul him on land was the work 
of an instant. He was perfectly 
unconscious, and till I felt his 
heart gently beating, I thought 
him dead ; after, with much labour, 
rubbing, chafing, and administer- 
ing brandy, which I providentially 
had with me, I got him into a 
hackney carriage, and, learning his 
address from a card in his pocket, 
had him driven to his home. 

I never shall ferget the scene 
when, the cabman and myself help- 
ing the poor half-drowned fellow 
from the cab, the hall door opened, 
and his widowed mother and only 
sister came shrieking down the 
garden to the gate, fancying we 
were bringing his corpse. 

In a few hours he was conscious 
and on the way to recovery. In 
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the meantime the good people had 
insisted on my going to bed, and 
had ordered their man-servant to 
rub me well with brandy and 
swathe me in hot blankets. I 
pooh-pooh’d it at first, but this 
was before the excitement of the 
affair had worn off; and as soon 
as I got thoroughly warmed 
through by the stiff jorum of 
boiling brandy and water, which 
made me feel most deliciously 
drowsy, I thought I should do the 
wise and proper thing in accept- 
ing their kind offers. 

Some time in the evening I 
awoke and found a complete set 
of clothing laid out for me; so, 
feeling as right as a trivet, I 
jumped up and dressed. Being 
dressed, I went out to inquire how 
the patient was getting on; and, 
as I opened my door, the one 
vis-d-vis opened also, and the 
mother came forward with both 
hands outstretched. 

‘Now you are yourself again, 
let me give you a mother’s blessing 
for having saved her only son;’ 
and with these words she raised 
her hands, and, placing them on 
my bowed head, exclaimed, ‘ May 
God bless you and reward you for 
the great good you have done, 
and may all my household lay 
down their lives at any time to 
render you a service.’ 

She then kissed me once on the 
forehead and twice on the chin, 
in Russian style, and added, ‘ And 
now come to see Peter; he is 
doing charmingly, and cannot rest 
until he thanks his preserver.’ 

We entered the room, and there, 
lying in bed, was the light-haired 
youth, looking more like what I 
first saw in the water than the 
corpse-like body I had dragged 
out with its flaxen hair clinging 
tightly to the face. Beside him 
sat the most beautiful girl I had 
ever seen. I couldn’t stop the 


blessings and thanks they all- 
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showered on my head—so let them 
have their say and make a fool of 
me to the top of their bent. 

The end of it was that I was 
persuaded to give up my lodgings 
and live with them; the very 
natural consequence being that I 
fell in love with Catrina, the lovely 
daughter, and (what was not so 
natural a consequence) she with me. 
I never spent such happy days as 
I did in that quiet, peaceful new 
home of mine. The widow loved 
me as a son; Peter was a brother 
who could never find anything 
sufficient to show his friendship 
for me; and Catrina—ah! that was 
the sweetest of all! Catrina not 
only loved, but ere long accepted 
me as her affianced husband. 

Alas! it was destined by Pro- 
vidence that my happiness was 
not to last, and as I pondered 
over it afterwards, I thought it 
stood to reason that such bliss 
was.too perfect and too sweet to 
be permanent. 

The blow fell upon me about 
three weeks after the accident 
happened— in fact, I received two 
blows together. 

One was a letter from my sister 
to say my mother was dangerously 
ill, and that if I wanted to see her 
alive, I must return at once to 
England. The other was from 
my employers, saying that, as the 
firm had experienced severe losses 
in the Colonies, my services would 
no longer be required. Phew! 
what was to be done? I showed 
Catrina both letters, and asked 
her advice. 

‘Go home directly,’ she said. 

‘Will you come with me, Ca- 
trina ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘I cannot 
leave my mother.’ 

I had two most miserable days 
talking and arranging about my 
departure. Peter had obtained 
a berth for me, and it was agreed 
that on my return I should marry 
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Catrina and settle down in Russia 
for life. 

The next day I was en route for 
England. 

I found my mother very ill 
with rheumatic fever—but not in 
danger. Of course it was not very 
long before both she and my sister 
knew of my attachment io Catrina, 
and, although they didn’t like the 
idea of my marrying a foreigner, 
yet when I interpreted her sweet 
letters to them, they had to admit 
that she seemed most ardently 
attached to me. 

My mother got rapidly better, 
and in August was recommended 
to go to Homburg, and take the 
mineral baths and drink the 
waters, and she insisted on my 
accompanying her. We arrived 
after a hot and dusty two days’ 
journey. I secured excellent rooms 
in a charming little villa on the 
Unter Promenade, which, to my 
mind, is by far the healthiest 
locality at Homburg. The place 
was very crowded. All sorts of 
swells and big-wigs, from royal 
highnesses to sucking barristers, 
were there. The play, too, was 
enormous. 

I enjoyed myself very much at 
Homburg. I met a great number 
of Russians whom I had known 
in their own country, and it was 
a great treat to me to speak the 
language again; it reminded me 
so much of Catrina and my Russian 
home. There was one gentleman 
I took a great fancy to, a man 
called Scholvolski, a commercial 
traveller like myself. He seemed 
to have taken an equal fancy to me, 
and was always asking me to dine 
with him at the restaurant. Some- 
times a friend of his dined with 
us, a man I disliked, why, I knew 
not—unless it was that his ex- 
pression was diabolical, sensual, 
cruel, and pitiless. I told my 
friend Scholvolski one day that I 
wouldn’t join him again if he 
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asked his friend. To which he 
replied, laughingly, ‘ Oh, he’s not 
a bad fellow, only his face is so 
much against him.’ 

If I had been in Russia I should 
not have acted as incautiously as 
I did. In the first place, I should 
not have encduraged the intimacy 
of Scholvolski, and in the second, 
I should not have opened my lips 
and spoken so freely of Russia 
before his friend—I should have 
set him down at once for a deadly 
spy. But here in Europe I could 
afford to laugh at all such ideas, 
and put the thought of spies, 
midnight arrests, the knout, and 
all such barbarities out of my 
head, and give my opinion as loud 
and as long as I chose about 
Russia and her customs. This I 
did very frequently—more es- 
pecially as I was constantly led 
on to-do so by my friend Schol- 
volski. 

I had been about a month at 
Homburg, my mother was wonder- 
fully improved, and very anxious 
to get back home, when a most 
curious circumstance happened 
tome. I had not received a letter 
from Catrina for more than three 
weeks, and was getting uneasy. 
I was quite willing to return home, 
being impatient to ascertain if 
any letters had arrived from 
Russia, atid had been forwarded 
and lost. I wrote a long, loving 
letter to Catrina, telling her I had 
missed her usual weekly dispatch, 
informing her also of my mother’s 
convalescence and of my impatient 
desire to get back to Russia and 
make her my wife with as little 
delay as possible. 

We settled to leave Homburg 
the following day, and I went to 
post my letter and bid adieu to 
my friends. Coming out of the 
post-office, on the bottom step I 
saw something glittering in the 
sun. I picked it up—it was the 
prettiest little ornament I ever 
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saw. A scarf pin, evidently made 
to fasten like a brooch, about the 
size of a shilling; and round it 
some cabalistic figures inclosed 
within a garter; two letters inter- 
woven in the centre on red and 
blue enamel—the letters being in 
brilliants; a blue enamel 7 at the 
top, and the letter K hanging from 
the bottom in plain gold. 

I thought the best way to find 
its owner was to wear it myself; so 
I stuck it in the left lappel of my 
coat, and on my black coat it glis- 
tened famously. I looked next 
morning among the list of things 
lost, in the glass case in the vesti- 
bule of the Kursaal; but no notice 
was up yet. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘T’ll 
give it till to-morrow, and then I'll 
hand it to the Commissaire of Po- 
lice. 

In looking for Scholvolski I met 
his obnoxious friend, who glared 
in a frightful way at the jewel in 
my coat, which made me say, in 
fun, ‘How do you like the order 
I have received ? 

‘Did you receive that ? he asked, 
apparently unable to keep his eyes 
off it. 

‘ Why shouldn’t I? I answered, 
laughing. 

He turned on his heel, and left 
me suddenly. 

At last, seated at the roulette- 
table, I found Scholvolski. I touched 
him on the shoulder, and asked, 
* What luck ?’ 

‘Ah, my dear friend!’ he an- 
swered, ‘the same —always bad. 
How are you? But what! what!’ 
and he too stared with all his 
might at my order, and seemed to 
turn pale. 

‘Well,’ I thought, ‘this must 
be something remarkably interest- 
ing. Do they take me for a king 
in disguise; or do they think I’ve 
Stolen the decoration? At any rate, 
I won’t tell them until I find out 
what they mean.’ 

‘Come away quickly,’ said Schol- 


volski, taking my arm and lead- 
ing me on to the terrace, where 
we sat down ata table and had 
some coffee. All this time he 
never took his eyes off my de- 
coration. 

At last I said, ‘ Well, my friend, 
how do you like my new order, 
eh? I flatter myself this is rather 
better than your dirty little bit of 
green and orange ribbon.’ 

‘Have you had it long? he 
asked, seriously. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ not very Iong. 
Why ? 

‘Oh, nothing; only I thought—’ 

And hearing a whistle in the 
grounds below, he jumped up, and, 
without saying a word, rushed 
down the steps. In a minute or 
two I saw him emerge from some 
trees with his horrid friend. They 
were both talking most vehemently, 
and gesticulating like two mad 
Frenchmen. 

‘Holloa! I thought; ‘ that 
whistle sounded like a signal. I'll 
try and imitate it, and see if it 
brings him back;’ and as well as 
I could, I gave it—two high notes, 
then two low, and one very shrill. 
I seemed to have hit it rather 
smartly, for both jumped as if 
shot, and looked up to the place 
whence the whistle proceeded. My 
friend Scholvolski rushed to me 
and said, 

‘ Did you whistle then? 

‘Yes, I replied. ‘Is it such a 
wonderful thing to be able to imi- 
tate a whistle? My dear friend, 
it’s an Englishman’s solace and 
delight. We whistle all day 
long.’ | 

‘ Ah!’ he muttered, ‘an English- 
man? True; but half Russian.’ 

Saying which, he rejoined his 
companion, and they appeared 
more frantic than ever. From their 
looks in my direction, I was evi- 
dently the theme of their conversa- 
tion. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘I’m not 
sorry to be going to-morrow. I’m 
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getting tired of Homburg and of 
Scholvolski; he’s too much with 
that brute.’ 

He came up to me soon, and I 
began to bid him my adieux. 

‘Oh, come and dine with me— 
quite alone, I assure you; this is 
our last night.’ 

In vain I pleaded packing. 

‘Bah!’ said he; ‘you have a 
good hour before dinner.’ 

It was of no use; he would take 
no excuse; and when I said, ‘ All 
right,’ a curious look came over 
his face. I didn’t understand it 
then—I did some hours after. 

We had a most sumptuous din- 
ner—by far the best he had ever 
given me. He drank very deeply, 
and I am ashamed to say I did 
the same—a thing I am not given 
to at all; but whether it was the 
hot night, the hot room, or the 
excellence of the wine (it was the 
best Johannisberg, two napoleons 
the bottle), I know not; all I re- 
member is, we rose late, having 
had great arguments about Russian 
politics, secret societies, and other 
things connected with his country; 
and I felt anything but firm on 
my legs. 

‘T’ll see you home, old fellow,’ 
he said, taking my arm and lead- 
ing me out. ‘ Allons for home, 
sweet home! You’ve got your 
order all right, haven’t you?’ he 
shouted in my ear; and glaring 
down on it, his face, to my dis- 
tempered vision, appeared to have 
turned yellow. 

‘ Oh, yes, I’ve got it safe enough,’ 
I laughingly answered. ‘I’m not 
going to lose such a treasure as 
that.’ 

* No, mind you don’t,’ he shouted 
again, and looked yellower than 
ever. 

By this time we had passed 
through the vestibule, and he 
hailed a carriage off the stand. 

‘Get in,’ he said, quite roughly. 

‘No, thanks,’ I replied. ‘I prefer 
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the fresh air, and will walk home; 
so good night, and good bye.’ 

‘Oh, do just drive with me as 
far as my lodgings; and we’ll walk 
back to your house together,’ he 
pleaded, in his old, kind, gentle 
way; and, as it was our last night 
together, I thought I’d humour 
him, so I got into the cab. He 
gave some directions in a low tone 
to the cabman, and off we drove in 
the opposite direction to my home. 
Two or three times I asked my 
companion where on earth we were 
going to; but he sat silent, puffing 
a cigar, and looking very serious; 
and seeing we were in the country, 
I could not stand it any longer, so 
I leant out of the cab and asked 
the coachman where he was driving. 
I did not catch his answer, for at 
this moment we pulled up ata 
solitary, and apparently unin- 
habited house. 

‘ Here we are. 
Scholvolski. 

Tho cab drove off rapidly to- 
wards Homburg. 

‘What house is this? I in- 
quired. 

‘ My lodging,’ he replied, at the 
same time giving the peculiar 
whistle I had heard that afternoon 
in the gardens. 

As he finished speaking, a small 
panel in the upper portion of the 
door opened; whereupon Schol- 
volski said two or three words 
which I did not catch, and the 
noise of unlocking and unbarring 
the door immediately followed. 

‘ Enter,’ said my friend. 

I had half a mind to turn sharp 
round, and make a bolt for Hom- 
burg. How I wished I had done so 
before many minutes had elapsed! 
Scholvolski, following close behind 
me, gave me a push away from 
the door, near to which I was lin- 
gering, and at the same instant it 
shut with a tremendous bang. 
The janitor, who I now saw by his 
lamp was a gigantic, ugly Russian, 


Jump out,’ said 
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barred it carefully, and then, turn- 
ing round, thrust his lamp full in 
my face, and, pointing to my order, 
said, with a hoarse laugh, 

‘ Welcome!’ 

‘Come on,’ shouted Scholvolski 
from the end of the dark pas- 
sage. ‘ Bring the light, and show 
us in.’ 

‘All right,’ answered James; 
and he followed till we came to 
where Scholvolski was waiting. 
Then, throwing open a door, he 
said something in a low voice; 
at the same time my friend gave 
me another awful push that sent 
me flying into the room; so that, 
to save myself from falling, I 
clutched the back of a chair, and 
so steadied myself, and recovered 
my senses. I was in a large, long 
room brilliantly lighted, with a 
table running nearly the whole 
length, round which were seated 
about thirty men, all smoking 
cigarettes. A man who was sit- 
ting at the head of the table got up, 
and said, ‘ Gentlemen, welcome.’ 

To my horror, this man, who 
seemed the president of the party, 
was Scholvolski’s friend, whom I 
so much disliked. 

Just. then Scholvolski touched 
me on the arm, and asked, ‘ How 
do you like their orders ?’ 

I glanced in the direction he 
indicated, and saw that every man 
had on his breast a facsimile of 
the jewel I wore. 

‘Ah! ha!’ I thought; ‘now I 
shall find out all about it.’ 

During this time I had been 
standing in the centre of the 
room, with Scholvolski near me. 

He now said,‘ Won’t you take 
a seat, and join in the conversa- 
tion ? 

‘No, thank you,’ I replied, 
feigning coolness. ‘As it is so 
late, I must be off; but, tell me, 
before I go, who are these gentle- 
men, and what is the meaning 
of the order they each wear ? 
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‘You'll soon know,’ he an- 
swered; and, advancing to the 
table, said, in a loud tone, ‘ Mr. 
President, and gentlemen, this 
man has asked me to explain who 
you are,and the meaning of the 
order (although he himself wears 
one) on your breasts. What an- 
swer shall I give him?” 

Whereupon the President rose, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, what do 
you say to trying the traitor 
now ?” 

The men round the table si- 
lently nodded their heads. 

‘ Good,’ rejoined the President. 
* Let the trial begin.’ 

‘ What does this mean?’ I asked 
of my friend. ‘ Are they rehears- 
ing a scene from a play? At all 
events, I’m sorry I can’t stay to 
see the fun. So, if you won’t 
come, I must find my way home 
alone. So good night. Gentle- 
men, I have the honour to wish 
you a very good evening.’ 

With a polite bow, I turned to 
the door, and tried to open it; 
but there was no handle, and I 
pushed in vain. 

Scholvolski came up to me. 
* You can’t leave yet; these gentle- 
men have a few questions to ask 
you; so come and sit down 
quietly, and answer them, or——’ 

‘Or what? I asked, indig- 
nantly. ‘Is this some trap you 
have led me into? You had bet- 
ter take care. Remember, you 
are not in Russia.’ 

‘Not much difference, though, 
in this room.’ 

‘ That we shall see,’ I said; and, 
rushing to the door, began ham- 
mering at it and shouting at the 
top of my voice. The whole party 
smiled at my efforts, which made 
me more furious; and I redoubled 
my knocking and calls for help. 
All at once it opened with a burst 
that nearly knocked me back- 
wards, and the huge janitor en- 
tered. I rushed at the closing 
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door; but he was too quick for 
me. It was shut again in an 
instant; and he stood with his 
back against it. 

‘ Put him in the chair,’ said the 
President to this big brute. 

‘ All right, master’ was his re- 
ply, and, walking to a cupboard, 
he brought out a sort of arm- 
chair with straps and ropes, which 
he placed in the centre of the 
room, and then beckoned me to sit 
in it. 

‘No!’ I exclaimed, ‘I’m not 
going to be put tamely in that 
chair; and I caught up the one 
I had been leaning against, deter- 
mined to hold my own. ‘ What 
is it you want of me? Is it to 
rob me? Because, if so, I will 
quietly give you everything I 
have; but if you think you are 
going to play any tricks, you 
are very much mistaken; for the 
first man who approaches me I'll 
brain ! 

I had hardly concluded when 
the big porter threw himself hea- 
vily upon me, and, with the assist- 
ance of two or three more, I was 
placed in the chair and bound 
down so securely as to be unable 
to move hand or foot. My tongue 
was free, though; and, most fool- 
ishly, I commenced cries for help. 
In a couple of seconds I was 
gagged, and then I was indeed 
helpless. 

‘ Now,’ said the President, ‘ let 
us get on quickly. Come, Schol- 
volski, your evidence.’ 

And, to my astonishment, this 
man, whom I had thought my 
friend, took out a small pocket- 
book, and from it read all the con- 
versations we had had together, the 
opinions I had expressed to him 
on secret societies in particular, 
winding up by telling them how 
I had displayed to him my new 
order, and how I had also shown 
my knowledge of their private 
whistle. 
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As he sat down, seemingly per- 
fectly satisfied with what he had 
done. I was well aware that I 
was trapped in the den of a Rus- 
sian secret society which bore me 
some terrible grudge—whether for 
having spoken so openly and scof- 
fingly of it, or for wearing the 
wretched order I had found. How 
I cursed it and my ill-luck in 
picking it up! 

One after another of the men 
seated at the table, and to whom 
I had at times spoken, got up, and 
repeated all that I had said to’ 
them, and generally a good deal 
more. 

When all had had their say, the 
President rose, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men and brothers, this traitor has 
to be tried by you on the follow- 
ing charges: first, for having 
(knowing us all to belong to this 
society) taken every opportunity 
of maligning and ridiculing it; 
secondly, for having, by some 
means unknown to us as yet—but 
which we will presently get from 
him— worn our secret order 
publicly and ostentatiously, and 
probably explained to everybody 
he knows its mysterious mean- 
ing. 

‘You have heard the evidence, 
gentlemen. How say you, guilty, 
or not guilty?” 

Without a word being spoken, 
every man held up his hand. 

‘ Guilty on both charges,’ added 
the President. ‘And now your 
sentence.’ 

Again silently they all raised 
their hands. 

‘Death!’ said the President. 
‘Gentlemen and brothers, in your 
verdict and sentence I fully con- 
cur.’ 

I had nearly fainted as he ut- 
tered these last words, and I think 
I should have done so, but that 
the porter undid the gag; and 
the President, rising, addressed 
me thus: ‘ Prisoner and traitor, 
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you have heard the charges, evi- 
dence, verdict, and sentence; have 
you anything to say why it should 
not be carried out? 

I nerved myself, and as boldly 
as I could spoke the following 
words: ‘ Russians, most of you— 
particularly one’ (and I looked 
hard at Scholvolski, who dropped 
his eyes)—‘ have professed friend- 
ship for me; and yet now you 
want to kill me. Why is this? 
What have I done? You say I 
have talked about your secret so- 
cieties; well, so does every other 
man you meet; and in Europe 
everybody says what he thinks. 
You assert that I have worn your 
order, knowing it to be the order 
of your society. This I emphatic- 
ally deny, as I only picked it up 
in the streets a few minutes before 
I met that man’ (pointing to the 
President), for, oddly enough, I 
had never heard his name. 

As I uttered the words ‘ picked 
it up’ there was a smile of deri- 
sion; they evidently did not be- 
lieve me. How was I to prove 
my words? No one had been 
near me when I found it. 

‘Is that all you have to say?’ 
asked the President; ‘ because 
that goes for nothing.’ 

‘Let me warn you,’ I hotly an- 
swered. ‘You are not in Russia, 
where you can get rid quietly 
of any obnoxious person, but in 
Europe; and you'll find your- 
selves with ropes around your 
necks if you dare to lay violent 
hands on me.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ laughed the brutal 
President. ‘How clumsy you 
must think us. Why, you don’t 
suppose that we shall leave your 
carcase in the streets? But, enough 
of this. To business——’ 

‘One minute, Frushinkoff,’ said 
Scholvolski. 

‘Hush! hush! How could 
you be so imprudent ?— before 
that man, too!’ 
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‘Pardon me; it slipped out,’ 
rejoined Scholvolski; ‘ but I don’t 
think he will ever repeat it.’ 

While this bye talk had been 
going on between them, I had been 
racking my brain to try and re- 
member where I had heard the 
name of Frushinkoff; when all at 
once I recollected he was the man 
who had been at the head of a con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Czar, and 
was known to be the most cruel, 
unscrupulous devil in the world. 
Now I no longer wondered why 
I had so instinctively mistrusted 
him; and it was in his merciless 
hands my life was placed ! 

‘One minute,’ resumed Schol- 
volski, having, apparently, ap- 
peased the President. ‘ I suppose, 
as usual, we keep a memento ?” 

‘Certainly,’ replied the Presi- 
dent, and nodded to the porter, 
who went to the cupboard, and 
produced a long flat box, which 
he placed on the table. 

‘How many will his make? 
asked Scholvolski. 

‘Let’s see,’ said the President, 
and with a small gold key attached 
to his watch-chain, he unlocked 
the box. How he glared at the 
contents! ‘His will be the ninth!’ 
said the President. 

‘Pass it round,’ asked Schol- 
volski, who was close to me; and 
when it was put down in front of 
him, my curiosity tempted me to 
look within it too. Heavens! 
what did I see? A row of mortal 
thumbs! 

I shut my eyes at the horrid 
sight, and felt my blood run cold 
on hearing Scholvolski say, with a 
laugh, ‘Karl, you will have to 
enlarge this space; our friend’s 
thumb here’ (and he touched my 
thumb, which lay outstretched, 
my arm being bound to the arm 
of the chair), ‘is very large.’ 

‘The night is half over,’ said 
the President, ‘and we’ve lots to 
do before dawn; so come, Karl, 
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the hatchet ; and, Scholvolski, you 
write the card to attach to it, 
as a memoir of to-night’s good 
work.’ 

Great God! my thumb too large 
for the space! the hatchet! What 
does it all mean? I knew I had 
to die, but not to be tortured to 
death; not to have my limbs 
hacked off before my eyes. The 
thought, was too fearful. 

Although I was nearly uncon- 
scious, half dead with fright, I 
have a misty recollection of seeing 
the huge porter come up to me 
with a short hatchet in his hand, 
and unbind my forearm, laying it 
in a sort of iron groove which he 
fitted on the arm of the chair; 
then binding it down again on 
this, and separating my thumb 
from the other fingers, by cover- 
them with a sheet of lead, which 
fitted down tightly to the chair. 
For the life of me, I couldn’t 
resist the temptation to look at 
the diabolical machine. I found 
what I have described above, and 
also—oh, horror !—my thumb lay 
on @ massive piece of lead, much 
cut about, and stained bright 
red ! 

I now nerved myself for one 

final dash for liberty and life. 
‘If I could only get free from the 
chair, and get hold of that hatchet, 
I'd back myself to get out—if—’ 
A desperate shake, plunge, and 
wriggle. No use; the giant was 
down upon me like an avalanche. 
I made one more futile attempt 
at shouting, but was instantly 
gagged. 
When I was fixed, the President 
said, ‘Gentleman and brothers, 
all is prepared; is it your wish 
that the traitor shall lose his 
right thumb ?” 

They all silently raised their 
hands. 

The President—‘ Good, it is. 
Is it also your wish that the 
thumb shall be put in the box, 
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and kept as a warning to us 
all?” 

Again they all silently raised 
their hands. 

The President—‘It is; and 
finally, gentlemen, shall he die 
by our usual method, or have 
you any fresh suggestions ?” 

They shook their heads. 

* As usual, then,’ said the Presi- 
dent, adding, ‘Are you ready, 
Karl ? 

‘ Yes, master.’ 

‘Then, at the word “ three,” off 
with it.’ 

Unclosing my eyes for an in- 
stant, I found the huge brute 
standing gloating over me, with 
his left hand on my right wrist, 
as it were to steady himself, and 
the hatchet upraised in the right. 

‘One!’ the President uttered, 
in a sharp voice. 

‘Two! 

‘ Three !” 

7: * * >. 

‘Where am I? Who are these 
people standing around my bed?” 

‘Well, old fellow, how do you 
feel, eh ? 

‘ Peter! no, it can’t be!’ 

* He’s just awake, mamma.’ 

‘Surely that’s my sister Julia’s 
voice !’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad, the dear boy!’ 

‘ And that’s my mother’s.’ 

In moving, such a pain shot 
through my right arm that I 
skrieked. Ah! now I remember. 
It was no dream, then, after all, 
but a stern reality. My thumb? 
Yes, it was missing ; and my hand 
and arm were bound up. But 
why didn’t they kill me? I must 
get them to tell me. But how 
came Peter here? Oh, how feeble 
my voice was. 

‘Hush!’ they all said; ‘to- 
morrow.’ 

To-morrow came, and still they 
said to-morrow; and so, many 
morrows came and went. At 
last, after about seven to-morrows, 
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they all assembled round my bed, 
and kissed me, and asked me how 
I felt. 

‘May I talk now? I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘ Yes,’ they answered, ‘for you 
are saved.’ 

‘Saved!’ I exclaimed; ‘has it 
been so bad as that?” 

They silently nodded their 
heads, looking very serious. 

‘For God’s sake, don’t do that!’ 
I exclaimed, for it reminded me 
of that night, and of those silent 
men. 

‘Now, Peter, sit down by his 
bedside, and tell him quietly 
how you saved his life,’ said my 
mother. 

‘You saved my life, Peter ? 

‘Yes, my dear friend; even as 
you once saved mine. I have 
never forgotten it, and at last I 
found an opportunity of returning 
the compliment. You know, of 
course, that nearly every Russian 
belongs to some secret society—I 
among others. We have our signs, 
signals, and private orders, which, 
of course, we only wear entre nous. 
Now for my share in this wretched 
business. 

‘Some weeks ago, my firm ordered 
me to England. My sister was 
always pining to be there, and 
my mother was wretched at the 
thought of separation from me, 
who had never been away from 
her before. So we agreed to go 
to your country, and take you by 
surprise; and that is the reason 
you have not heard from us for 
some time.’ 

‘Is Catrina here, then? I de- 
manded, excitedly. 

‘Hush! yes; the doctor wouldn’t 
let you see her before. This after- 
noon, if you are quiet, you may. 
But, to resume, I went to your 
house in the country, and found 
you were in Homburg; and as I 
had still a week or two before I 
began work, I thought I would 
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bring my mother and Catrina. 
over here with me. Ah, dear me! 
how unlucky it was I came!’ 

‘Why ? 

‘If I hadn’t come, you would 
never have picked up that order. 
If you hadn’t picked up that 
order, you would not have gone 
through that awful night. And 
if you hadn’t picked up that order, 
you would have a thumb on your 
right hand now.’ 

‘But how did your coming do 
all this ? 

‘ Because,’ he answered, slowly, 
‘that order you picked up I 
dropped ?” 

‘You? 

‘Yes. See here it is,’ and un- 
buttoning his waistcoat, he showed 
me the unlucky ornament. 

‘ Put it away, for heaven’s sake,’ 
I cried, ‘it makes my arm ache 
so!’ 

‘Pardon me, my friend, but I 
want you to know everything. 
Now to conclude, and tell you 
how I came to be lucky enough 
to save you. 

‘On the afternoon we arrived I 
went off to the post-office to ask 
for letters. It was there I must 
have lost this. After dinner I 
started to ascertain if you were 
still at the Kursaal. Thinking 
I might meet some of my secret 
friends, I looked to see if the 
order was safe, and found, to my 
dismay, it was gone! As I walked 
up to the Kursaal, I carefully 
looked on the ground which, by 
the light of the extraordinarily 
brilliant moon, I could distinguish 
distinctly. I saw it nowhere. 
At the post-office I looked care- 
fully, especially on the steps, when 
an official asked me what I had 
dropped. I told him a small 
jewel; he then said he had seen 
an English gentleman pick it up 
and fasten it in his coat. Then I 
was frightened, for if any of my 
society were to see it in his coat, 
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it would cost him his life, I knew; 
so I tore all round the Kursaal, 
which was shutting up, but conld 
find no trace of any one with the 
order, nor of you. I wandered 
about long after the rooms were 
closed; and at last was going 
home very disconsolately, when I 
met a man hurrying along in the 
opposite direction, and in whom 
I recognised a Russian friend, a 
member of my society. We chatted 
for some minutes, when, looking 
at his watch, he told me he must 
hurry, or he should miss the fun. 

*« What fun?” I asked. 

*“Oh, some Englishman, or 
half Russian, half English, has 
got hold of some of our private 
signals, knows all about our so- 
ciety, and this very afternoon has 
been publicly wearing our order; 
how he got it no one can say. 
He has been gulled into attending 
the meeting, and is to be tried to- 
night. I’m off to see what Frush- 
inkoff and Scholvolski intend to 
do with him.” 

‘Off we both started, called a 
carriage, and arrived shortly after 
at the awful house. The door- 
keeper wouldn’t admit me at first, 
because I couldn’t show my order; 
but, luckily, my friend was a very 
important member of the society, 
and became guarantee for me. 

‘We entered the room, and 
were recognised directly, and every 
one began to tell us what the 
culprit had done. 

*“ But the fool has fainted, and 
we want him to come to, that we 
may finish him,” said Frushinkoff 
to me. 

*“ Let me see him,” I said; “I 
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know a little about medicine, and 
perhaps can succeed.” 

‘They made way for me, and I 
stood beside the fainting man. 
Oh, my friend, what an awful 
shock! for it was you, my dear, 
good brother. It was you who 
had picked up the order I dropped, 
and had suffered such agony for 
my carelessness. 

‘I immediately protested against 
their treatment. I told them it 
was my order which I had lost; 
and I referred them to the witness 
I had met with in the official. 

‘Well, after immense trouble, 
and on my going security for you 
with my life, they eventually 
allowed me to take you away. 

‘There, that’s all; and now 
you must get well again as quickly 
as possible.’ 

‘How lucky you came in time,’ 
was all I could murmur. 

Just then my mother and sister 
came in, and seeing my wistful 
glance at the door, Julia smiled 
and called for Catrina. 

She came. How lovely she 
looked, and how I doated on her! 

My story is done. We all re- 
turned to England the moment 
I was well enough. Peter took a 
small house for his mother and 
Catrina, close to ours, and we 
were very happy. In a month or 
two I married Catrina, and Peter 
Julia. 

I got a good berth with fresh 
employers, and, having an affec- 
tionate wife, am very happy, ex- 
cept when I meet a Russian, and 
then my arm aches, and my left 
thumb tingles. 


SEE em 
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THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 


‘The poet that sang battailes, fields, and sheepe, 
Dy’d in Calabria, and here lies asleepe.’ 


EW places are more pictur- 
esque, and from the associ- 
ations connected with them, more 
interesting, than the tomb of 
Virgil. 

As all will remember, the poet 
had gone to Greece and Asia to 
put the finishing touches to his 
‘Eneid,’ when he accidentally fell 
in at Athens with Augustus, on 
his return from the Levant to 
Rome, and agreed to go back with 
him; but being attacked by ill- 
ness, and the sea voyage increas- 
ing his malady, he expired a few 
days after reaching Brindisi. Find- 
ing his end approaching, Virgil 
asked for his manuscripts, that he 
might burn the ‘/neid,’ as an un- 
finished work; but when it was 
represented to him that Augustus 
would not hear of its destruction, 
he consented to bequeath his 
writings to his executors, on the 
condition they should leave the 
incomplete verses in the state 
they found them — conditions 
which Augustus had punctually 
fulfilled. 

His body, by command of Au- 
gustus, and according to his will, 
was carried to Naples, and buried 
on the Via Pozzuolo; and the 
epitaph placed upon it, he is said 
to have dictated himself.* 

The ascent to Virgil’s tomb is 
near the entrance of the Grotto of 
Posilippo, by stairs cut in the rock. 
The path is through a vineyard 
overlooking the beautiful Bay of 
Naples, its azure surface smooth 
as glass, and covered with boats 


* Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, 
tenet nunc Parthenope; cecini Pascua, 
Rura, Duces. 


JoHN PENKETHMAN’S Translation, 1624. 


gliding in different directions. 
Virgil had a villa on its shores, 
his chief residence, where he com- 
posed the ‘Eclogues’ and the 
‘Georgics;’ the ‘neid’ was writ- 
ten either in this villa or at Naples. 


‘Scenes by him portrayed, 
Who here was went to wander, here 
invoke 
The sacred Muses, here receive, re- 
cord 
What they revealed, and on the west- 
ern shore 
Sleeps in a silent grove, o’erlooking 
thee, 
Beloved Parthenope.’ 
Rocers’s Italy. 


The tomb consists of a vaulted 
chamber about fifteen feet square ; 
in the wall are ten niches for cine- 
rary urns—in fact, a Roman co- 
lumbarium. It stands on a kind 
of platform, on the brow of a 
precipice on one side, and on the 
other sheltered by an overhanging 
rock. An aged ilex spreads from 
the sides of the rock, and, bending 
over the ruin, covers it with its 
ever-verdant foliage, while, 


‘Like a mourner’s mantle, with sad 
grace, 
Waves the dark ivy,’ 


which, interwoven with various 
shrubs, clothes the walls, and 
hangs in festoons over the preci- 
ice. 

Although tradition has always 
given to this ruin the name of the 
tomb of Virgil, and from the 
earliest periods it has been ac- 
cepted as such, yet there are not 
wanting many—Addison, among 
the others—who question its au- 
thenticity. Yet records exist of 
it in the fourteenth century, when 
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there was standing in the midst 
of the sepulchre an urn, supposed 
to contain the ashes of the poet, 
supported by nine small marble 
pillars; and on the frieze above 
was inscribed his epitaph. Stefano, 
who saw it in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, states that King Robert of 
Anjou, fearful lest so precious a 
relic should be carried off or de- 
stroyed during the wars then 
raging in the kingdom, removed 
the urn and the pillars, and 
buried them in the Castel Nuovo. 
This extreme precaution had an 
effect very different from what 
wis intended, and occasioned the 
loss it was meant to prevent; for, 
notwithstanding the inquiries of 
Alphonso of Aragon, they were 
never discovered. Others allege 
that they were given by Robert of 
Anjou to the Cardinal of Mantua, 
for removal to Virgil’s birthplace ; 
that the Cardinal, returning by 
sea, died at Genoa, and all traces 
of the precious remains vanished 
with him. 

The sepulchre of Virgil must, 
from the first, have been an object 
of interest and veneration. His 
works, which excited such admi- 
ration in his lifetime, were, very 
soon after his death, placed in the 
hands of children, and made part 
of the rudiments of early educa- 
tion. 

The idolatry of Silius Italicus 
was so great, he made a pilgrimage 
to Naples for the purpose of visit- 
ing his tomb; and found it de- 
serted, and kept by a solitary 
peasant. Silius purchased the 
ground on which it stood, to 
rescue it from such degradation ; 
and was accustomed, says Pliny, 
to approach it with the same 
reverence he would show to a 
sacred edifice, and to keep, on 
the spot, the birthday of Virgil 
as punctually as he would his 
own. 
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Petrarch, in company with King 
Robert of Naples, visited the tomb; 
and is said to have planted a 
laurel there; and Boccaccio mainly 
attributes to the impression made 
upon him by the sight of the 
poet’s sepulchre, his determination 
to cast away the ledger and for- 
sake a mercantile life, to follow 
the paths of literature. 

Thus we see that from the 
earliest period of the revival of 
letters the tradition has been 
unbroken, and accepted without 
question by the older masters of 
Italian literature. 

Although Petrarch planted a 
laurel, one is also said to have 
sprung up coeval with the tomb 
itself, and to have exactly crowned 
the dome-shaped top of the build- 
ing, which it overshadowed with 
its luxuriant branches. It was 
regarded as a prodigy, because, 
when despoiled of its largest 
branches, they shot up afresh; 
but this is not to be considered 
as a wonder, for it is the nature 
of the laurel, when cut to the 
ground, to sprout up with renewed 
vigour, like the branch of the 
golden tree described by Virgil as 
gathered by éneas, before his 
descent to the infernal regions: 


* When the first is torn away, 
Another is not wanting.’ 


In the last century, the rage 
for carrying off boughs of the 
laurel as memorials of the tomb 
was at its height. 

Grosley de Troyes took two of 
its branches—one for the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, the other to 
crown a young poet at the college 
at Troyes. 

Another French author placed 
a leaf in his Elzevir edition of the 
poet, which relic added consider- 
ably to the price at which it sub- 
sequently sold. 

The Margravine of Baireuth 
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brought back from Italy a branch, 
which she sent to her brother, 
Frederick the Great, with these 
lines, ‘I arrive from Italy, and 
desired to bring you back some- 
thing beautiful. I have found 
nothing more worthy of being 
offered to you than a branch of 
the laurel which overshadows the 
tomb of Virgil.’ 

Asimilar present was made to 
Voltaire; and a like homage was 
offered to the Abbé Delille, with 
@ poem in which these lines 
occur : 


‘Cet arbre t’appartient, ton nom seul 
m’enhardie 
A saisir ce debris pour un talent que 
jaime, 
Et jai pris 4 Virgile, et le rends a 
lui-méme ’— 
an elegant compliment to the 
translator of the ‘ Georgics.’ 
Chateaubriand also carries off 
his trophy; but it were vain to 
record the many ravages sus- 
tained by Petrarch’s tree. Out of 
veneration to the poet, Casimir 
Delavigne planted a fresh laurel, 
which in two years again disap- 
peared. As a French writer in- 
dignantly exclaims, 


*Ce laurier 

Qui fier de ses mille ans, s’élevant si 
superbe, 

Coupé dans sa racine, est ignoré dans 
Vherbe ; 

Un mercenaire avide et prompt a 
Voutrager, 

Trafique de sa gloire et l’offre a I’¢- 
tranger.’ 


In 1833 the tree had entirely 
disappeared under the hand of the 
spoiler. The ilex and the ivy 
have taken the place of the 
withered laurel, and clothed the 
tomb with perennial verdure. It 
has now become venerable by the 
homage which great men for’ so 
many ‘ centuries have paid it, and 
where such pilgrims have trod, 
posterity will regard the spot as 
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one of those consecrated sites 
upon which genius has fixed the 
seal of immortality.’ 


*Vespero 2 gia cola dove sepolto 
E’! corpo, dentro al quale io facea 
ombra. 
Napoli |’ ha, e da Brundizio é tolto.” 
Dante, Purgatorio, iii. 25. 
* It now is evening there, where buried 
lies 
The body in which I cast a shade, re- 
mov'd 
To Naples from Brundusium’s wall.’ 
Cary’s Translation. 


In the middle ages the fame of 
Virgil underwent a singular trans- 
formation. From the magic power 
of his verses, he was supposed to 
be a magician. Virgil the poet 
became Virgil the necromancer, 
endowed with magic powers by 
Chiron, the learned centaur. End- 
less were the wonders ascribed to 
his agency at Rome and Naples. 
The Grotto of Posilippo, for in- 
stance, was perforated by him at 
the request of Augustus, as the 
mountain was so infested by ser- 
pents and dragons that none but 
the most daring could venture to 
traverse it; and even now, after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
there is scarcely any public work 
in the neighbourhood of Naples 
which is not in some way con- 
nected by vulgar tradition with 
the name of Virgil. 

Divination by opening his poem 
—Sortes Virgiliane, as it was 
termed—was early in practice. 
Perhaps the most singular instance 
on record is that belonging to our 
own history. 

Charles I. and Lord Falkland, 
one day in the Bodleian, proposed 
to try their fate; and the passages 
at which they opened the book 
were singularly prophetic. 

King Charles’s glance fell on the 
lines of Dido’s invective against 
JEneas, in the fourth book, thus 
rendered by Dryden : 
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‘Torn from his subjects and his son’s 
embrace, 
First let him see his friends in battle 
slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in 
vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war 
shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his 
peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme com- 
mand ; 
But fall, untimely, by some hostile 
hand, 
And lie unburied on the barren sand !’ 


Lord Falkland opened at Evan- 


der’s lament over his son Palles : 
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*I warn’d thee, but in vain, for well I 
knew 

What perils youthful ardour would 
pursue. 

That boiling blood would carry thee 
too far, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw 
to war. 

O curst essay of arms! disastrous 
doom ! 

Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to 
come !’ 


A few months after, he fell at 
the fatal fight of Newbury, at the 
early age of thirty-four. 

F. Bury-PA.LisEr. 
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FLEURETTE. 


HE sun still lights the woods with gold, 
Still waves the bracken round our feet, 
The autumn leaves, the hill, the wold, 


Are e’en as when we used to meet ; 
The lake, the lawn, the terrace-ways, 


The grey house by the river set ; 
As in the dead sweet distant days, 
As in the younger years, Fleurette. 


But love is dead between us two, 
And yet no tears are in our eyes ; 
Love is no more for me with you— 
Love that, they say, like all things, dies. 
Farewell! we journey different ways ; 
But parting now brings no regret, 
As in the sweet dead distant days, 
As in the younger years, Fleurette. 


Farewell! farewell! in some strange place 
Of other worlds, in other times, 
We two may thus meet face to face ; 
We two may piece the broken rhymes ; 
We two may kiss once more, and gaze, 
Our eyes with happy tears made wet,— 
Back on the dead sweet distant days, 
Back on the younger years, Fleurette. 


FRED. E, WEATHERLY, B.A. * 


VOL. XXIII.—WNO, CXXXV. 





MRS. PERCY’S PERIL. 


HOUGH I am a soldier’s wife, 

I fear I can lay claim to but 
a small portion of the courage 
which is usually attributed to 
them. 

Arthur Percy, Captain in Her 
Majesty’s Dragoons, is my husband, 
and the adventure I am about to 
relate befell me about eighteen 
months after our marriage, when 
the regiment was quartered in 
Treland. 

A detachment was stationed in 
one of the most unquiet parts of 
that country, which I refrain, for 
obvious reasons, from naming. 
Arthur was ordered to take com- 
mand of it, and so I, of course, ac- 
companied him with our baby, 
an infant of about five months. 
We thought ourselves very for- 
tunate in having secured a small, 
but extremely pretty cottage at 
an almost nominal rent, distant 
about one mile from the barracks. 

I cannot better describe the 
cottage, than by telling you that 
it was called, ‘The Bungalow,’ 
and, like its namesake, was a long, 
one-storied building, with a ve- 
randah in front of the principal 
windows. A small entrance hall 
in which were two doors, was the 
first thing observed on entering ; 
one led to the drawing-room, din- 
ing-room, and three bed-rooms, 
while the other led directly to the 
kitchen, servants’ rooms, and into a 
passage leading to the outer offices. 

Dur establishment consisted of 
two women servants and one man; 
the latter, being a soldier, returned 
every night to the barracks, which 
happened to be the nearest habita- 
tions to us, not even the humblest 
dwelling breaking the loneliness 
of the way between them and the 
Bungalow. 

I have already said that the 


distance from them was about a 
mile, and the road, which was 
partly grass grown, lay through a 
narrow sort of lane, enclosed on 
each side by very high hedges. 

These hedges were a continual 
horror to me. Scarcely ever did I 
see Arthur start in the morning, 
without visions arising of des- 
peradoes concealed behind them, 
dressed in the inevitable long- 
tailed, ragged coat, the high- 
crowned, narrow-rimmed hat, and 
the murderous weapon, all of 
which things I invariably asso- 
ciated with an Irish ruffian. 

The Dragoons had been sent to 
quell some risings, and to support 
the authorities, consequently they 
were not regarded by the natives 
in any very friendly light. 

As the weeks went on, and 
every afternoon brought Arthur 
safely back to me, my fears were 
somewhat allayed, and occasionally 
I walked through the lane towards 
the town to meet him—always, 
however, feeling glad when I got 
safely past any chance passer-by 
whom I might encounter. 

Arthur used to laugh at my 
fears, and as I knew I was a des- 
perate coward, I tried to think 
they were groundless, and merely 
the result of my own natural 
timidity. 

The year was drawing to a close, 
and on the 10th of January we 
were to bid adieu to the Bun- 
galow, Ireland, and the Irish. The 
regiment was under orders for 
England, in spring, and till then 
Arthur was to go on leave. 

I was in raptures at the pros- 
pect of being settled in my own 
part of the world again, and, best 
of all, leaving Ireland, against 
which I entertained so profound 
a prejudice. It was Christmas 
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Eve: Arthur was obliged, most 
unwillingly, to spend it at the 
barracks, as the few officers there 
wished to have a farewell dinner, 
and, in addition, there was to be 
an entertainment for the soldiers 
at an early hour. 

It had been snowing heavily all 
day, and when Arthur left, about 
half-past three o’clock in the after- 
noon, darkness was beginning to 
come on. 

I had begged of him not to 
return if the snow continued, as 
i knew it might be very late ere 
the party broke up, and I could 
not bear the idea of his coming 
home through that dark, narrow 
road, in the middle of a snowy 
December night. If he did come, 
he was to tap at my window, 
which would enable me to let him 
in without disturbing the servants, 
who slept at the other side of the 
house. 

After I had watched his figure 
disappear, I reentered the cottage, 
with a disagreeable sense of soli- 
tude, and eerieness, which I 
tried to dispel by ringing for the 
nurse to bring my baby, stirring the 
fire into a cheerful blaze, and other- 
wise occupying myself. Though 
almost quite dark, it was now 
only about four o’clock, and the 
blinds in the little sitting-room 
were still undrawn. I was sitting 
on the hearth-rug, with baby on 
my lap, amusing her with my 
watch and its glittering appen- 
dages, which were an unfailing 
source of pleasure to her; and as 
she stretched out her little hands 
to grasp them, I was suddenly 
attracted to the direction of the 
window, through which, to my 
unutterable horror, I distinguished 
distinctly the face of a man gleam- 
ing upon me. In that swift, mo- 
mentary glance, I could see that 
it was a pale, sinister, malevolent 
countenance, with small, hungry 
eyes. My heart beat wildly, but 
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I dissembled my terror well, I 
suppose, as had I done otherwise, 
baby and I might have fared dif- 
ferently. So rapidly had I com- 
prehended the necessity for ap- 
pearing not to have observed him, 
that I hardly stopped speaking 
to my baby; but a thousand pro- 
jects for escape from my present 
position revolved themselves 
through my whirling brain. How 
could I escape from that little 
room, with its dark, unshaded 
window? Furtively I looked 
again, and was infinitely relieved 
to find that the apparition had 
vanished, for the present at least, 
from its late close proximity to 
the window. I got up at last, still 
chattering to my unconscious child, 
and moved slowly towards the door, 
even pausing for an instant at the 
table, partly to gather strength to 
proceed, as my limbs were tot- 
tering beneath me: partly because 
I dreaded lest the lurker without 
might still be marking my move- 
ments. I had scarcely strength 
left to turn the handle of the 
door, but once on the other side of 
it, I rushed across the little hall, 
and gained the kitchen, where I 
found my two domestics seated at 
their tea. 

I briefly told them of the fright 
I had got, and was not much re- 
assured on finding that both were, 
if possible, greater cowards than 
I was myself. 

The sound of a whistle at no 
great distance from the cottage 
roused me to the necessity of in- 
stantly making every place as se- 
cure as possible. Accompanied 
by the two trembling servants, and 
with baby in my arms, I began 
my tour of inspection. At last, 
every bolt was drawn, every shut- 
ter closed, and nothing more re- 
mained to be done. I found, on 
looking at the clock, that it was 
little past five, so that a long even- 
ing was before me. 

R 2 
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Not a sound was to be heard, 
nothing fresh occurred to alarm 
us in the least, and at last I grew 
almost ashamed of the panic I 
had given way to, merely from 
having seen a man glance through 
the window. Very probably he 
was ‘some strolling vagrant who 
had been attracted by the bright 
light of the fire to look in, without 
an idea of doing us any harm. 

So I reasoned with myself, and 
so I tried to reassure the servants. 
Under any circumstances, I was 
glad to feel that we were safely 
shut up for the night, and deter- 
mined to go soon to my room, 
where I felt less lonely than in 
the empty drawing-room. 

Had there not been the chance 
of Arthur returning, I would have 
proposed that the servants should 
sleep in a bed there happened to 
be in his dressing-room; but as 
they assured me they were not at 
all afraid, now that nothing more 
had been heard of the man, and I 
knew it would be a great nuisance 
to Arthur, if he did return, I 
concluded that it was wiser to let 
them sleep in their own room, 
though it was at some distance 
from mine. 

I went to my room at about half- 
past nine, and proceeded to un- 
dress; after which I put on my 
white flannel dressing-gown, placed 
my candles behind me, and seating 
myself in front of the fire, began 
to read. 

In spite of all my assurances 
to myself and my servants, I felt 
strangely nervous and restless. 
My book was a very interesting 
one; but it failed to obliterate 
from my mind the horrible re- 
membrance of the face at the 
window. Perhaps he was there 
still—perhaps he was watching for 
Arthur’s return to waylay and 
murder him. All sorts of wild 
visions presented themselves to my 
mind. Once baby moved slightly, 


and it made me start nearly to my 


feet with terror. 

I was thoroughly upset, and 
the only thought that consoled 
me was, that I had begged Arthur 
not to return ; so he was, no doubt, 
safely at the barracks, little dream- 
ing of my state of mind. 

It was snowing heavily still. 
I knew it by the dropping that 
came steadily down the chimney. 
The atmosphere seemed to choke 
me, somehow. And ever and anon 
I found myself listening intently. 

The hall clock struck eleven; 
every stroke vibrating through me. 
Still I sat on; my fire growing 
dim, and myself feeling cramped, 
cold, and almost immovable. 

What was I s0 afraid of? I 
asked myself a hundred times. 
I could not tell; it was a vague, 
shadowy terror that seemed to be 
chaining me down. I had heard 
of people’s hair turning white in 
a night from fear. Surely mine 
would be as snowy as the ground 
without, if I had to spend the 
whole night thus. 

Oh, for the sound of Arthur's 
voice—perhaps I should never 
hear it again—perhaps he would 
never know what a night I had 
spent, as either he or I might be 
murdered before morning. Half- 
past eleven—only thirty minutes 
since the clock struck. In eight 
hours our servant from the bar- 
racks would come, even if Arthur 
had settled not to return till the 
morning—eight hours of this! 

A quarter from twelve! By a 
mighty effort, I forced myself to 
get up; glancing at the glass, my 
own ghostly reflection terrified me. 
I laid my watch under my pillow, 
and was in the act of lying down 
beside baby—not to sleep, as till 
two o’clock, I should hope for 
Arthur—when a sound, awful, 
wild, unearthly, broke the still- 
ness of the dark December night. 
It was a scream from a woman’s 
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yoice in dire distress; another 
followed, and it came from some- 
where within the house. Not a 
moment did I hesitate. 

Springing out of bed, and put- 
ting on only my slippers, happily 
having kept on my dressing-gown, 
I seized up my child, pausing only 
to snatch up her little shawl that 
lay beside her on the bed, I un- 
barred my shutter, opened the 
window, and the next moment 
was on the verandah. It needed 
not a third wild shriek to impel 
me to a speed beyond what I had 
ever dreamt of as possible. 

In a second or two I was 
beyond the gate, flying for life, 
for my own and another ex- 
istence, dearer far, in my arms 
clasped tightly to me—flying 
through the lanes, past the dreaded 
hedges, on, stumbling now and 
then, but recovering myself only 
to resume my race for life with 
greater desperation. Death surely 
was behind us, but a refuge was 
already looming in front of me. 
If the pale, piercing face of the 
outside watcher overtook me now, 
what would be my fate? 

God was merciful indeed to me, 
and gave me the power to proceed 
in my awful extremity. 

Heaven’s portals could hardly 
have been more rapturously reached 
than the barrack-gates, as I flew 
inside of them. I saw a group of 
men standing in the doorway, 
and towards them I rushed, recog- 
nizing, to my unutterable thank- 
fulness, amongst them, my hus- 
band. 

His amazement may be better 
imagined than described, as he 
beheld us; and as I could not 
do more than point behind me, 
I believe poor Arthur must have 
thought I had gone suddenly rav- 
ing mad. I only heard their 
voices murmuring round me, and 
I felt baby lifted out of my arms, 
though they told me afterwards I 
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held her so tightly they could 
scarcely separate us. The next 
thing I knew was, that Arthur 
had laid me on a sofa in a bright, 
warm room, and that we were 
safe—Arthur, baby, and I—and 
together! 

But the servants! I conveyed 
to Arthur, as coherently as I could, 
the events of the afternoon and 
night, and my conviction that 
nothing short of murder had been 
committed. In less than five 
minutes he was off, with some of 
the others, to the cottage, where 
an awful scene presented itself to 
their view as they entered. 

In the passage from the kitchen 
to the entrance hall lay the dead 
body of our unfortunate cook. 
A blow from some heavy weapon 
had actually smashed in the back 
of her head, and life was quite 
extinct; our other servant was 
found in an insensible state, but, 
after some time, recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to give the par- 
ticulars of the attack, and a de- 
scription of their assailant, who 
proved to be no other than the 
monster who had glared in upon 
me that very afternoon. It seemed 
that, after I had seen that every- 
thing was secure, the servants had 
gone out to the coal-house, and 
during their temporary absence 
from the kitchen door, the ruffian 
had slipped in, secreted himself 
in a eupboard in the passage, and 
thus been actually locked into the 
house with ourselves! 

Imagining, it was supposed, 
that Arthur would not return, and 
knowing that we had a good deal 
of plate in the house, he had ar- 
ranged to begin operations after all 
was quiet, and the first scream I 
had heard had been elicited from 
the unfortunate servants, at whose 
bedside he suddenly appeared. 

The miscreant had struck down 
the cook while she attempted to 
escape, which, happily for herself, 
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the other servant was too para- 
lysed to do. The scream I had 
heard as I left the house must 
have been the last dying one of 
the poor cook, whom the murderer 
had pursued and overtaken before 
she could gain my door, which 
was, no doubt, the point to which 
she was flying for succour. Not 
a moment too soon had I gone. 
An accomplice had been admitted 
by the front door, which was found 
wide open, my bed-room door shat- 
tered, but nothing touched, my 
flight having, doubtless, scared 
them. The tracts of their pur- 
suing footsteps were discerned 
easily, when the blessed morning 
light of Christmas Day shone. 
They had evidently gone in pur- 
suit of me, but probably my safety 
was due greatly to the whiteness 
of my garments, which must have 
rendered my flying figure almost 
invisible against the snowy ground. 
The police were soon in quest, 
and ere many hours elapsed the 
retreat of the assassins was dis- 
covered. 

A desperate struggle ensued, 
and recognising in the one man 
an escaped and notorious convict, 
and in the conflict feeling his own 
life was in danger, the constable 
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fired on him, and the miserable 
corpse was conveyed to the Police 
Station, where our servant iden- 
tified it as the murderer of the 
cook, and the assailant of herself. 
The wretched man had, with his 
companion and accomplice, escaped 
only two days before from prison, 
to which the latter was safely 
escorted back by a couple of po- 
licemen. The funeral of our poor 
servant took place a few days 
afterwards, and the Bungalow was 
finally deserted by us. The other 
servant recovered completely, and 
the policeman, who had been 
wounded by the convict rather 
severely, was reported convalescent 
before our departure. 

I never saw the Bungalow again; 
and very joyfully did I enter the 
steamer which conveyed us to 
dear old England. 

Neither baby nor I suffered any 
bad effects from our midnight race 
through the Irish lanes ; but when 
I think of its terrors, I lift up 
my heart in fervent gratitude to 
God, who preserved us when en- 
compassed by perils so profound, 
and guided so graciously my fal- 
tering footsteps, as I fled through 
the snow on my first and last 
lonely Christmas Eve. 
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LADY LUNE. 


‘THE golden day was over, 
A glorious day in June; 
And up from the shimmering ocean 
Slow rose the lady moon. 


And the wavelets on the shingle 
Rippled a slumbrous tune, 

Whilst an angel's voice was singing 
A lay to ‘ la belle lune!’ 


An angel, yes, though earth-born. 
The sheen of those violet eyes 
I knew were but reflections 
Of hues from Paradise. 


Those tresses bathed in moonlight, 
That vestment’s classic fold, 

Seemed an angel’s snowy mantle, 
And radiant crown of gold. 


And I almost feared to see her 
Join ‘sister spirits’ fair, 

And ascend to the asphodel meadows 
Up yonder silver stair. - 


So I drew her closer to me, 

And her hand more tightly press’d ; 
And lovingly her beauteous head 

She pillowed upon my breast. 


She was mine, she vowed, mine only, 
Whilst moons should wax or wane; 
She longed to give her virgin troth 
To me in holy fane. 


She sought not rank or honours, 
She spurned the thought of gold ; 
The love I proffer’d to her 
Was more than wealth untold. 


She would share my name and fortunes, 
It could not be too soon: 

She invoked, to witness that maiden vow, 
The changeable lady moon. 


And I kiss’d, and rebaptiz’d her, 

To those wavelets’ slumbrous tune, 
By, alas! the ominous title 

Of beautiful Lady Lune. 


ial * * 


She deserved it. Next November, 
She married a big dragoon; 

She shares his wealth. She owns his name. 
She is now dis Lady—Loon! 


C. M. 





Lraun by R. Caldecott, 
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CARDS OF INVITATION. 


BY THOSE WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THEM. 


Ill.—THE READING OF A PLAY IN THE GREEN-ROOM. 


ELL! It was not exactly a 
‘card of invitation’ which 
I had received. But, still my ‘ in- 
vitation’ to attend the ‘ Reading 
of a Play in the Green-room’ was 
quite as much deserving of the 
appellation as are the invitations 
of the hundreds of young gentle- 
men who, anxious to show their 
dainty persons in what are called 
‘good houses’ in London Society, 
‘tout’ for the coveted privilege 
with a zeal, a persistence, and an 
indefatigable effrontery, which are 
frequently rewarded with the 
happiest ends to their aims. 

Now, all the success obtained 
by the young gentlemen above 
mentioned has seldom the result 
of actually bringing them per- 
manently within the pale of good 
society; and as little did the 
success of my modest efforts to 
obtain an entrance .within the 
sacred precincts of a theatre—the 
goal of my ambition—place me 
permanently in that close com- 
munion with the stage, and all its 
elements, for which I had so 
ardently longed. My first, my 
last, my only introduction within 
one of those mysterious temples of 
dramatic art, the dingy interiors 
of which were to my imagination 
halls of dazzling light, was in 
this wise. 

From my earliest childhood all 
my thoughts, all my aspirations, 
all my day-dreams have, by some 
mysterious influence, been riveted 
on the drama and the stage. I 
say ‘mysterious,’ because nothing 
in education or early association 
can account for its power over me. 
It seemed like a gift, for good or 


for evil, bestowed on me, at my 
birth, by a fairy godmother. It 
was an inborn instinct, I assert, in 
spite of any wise philosophical 
or psychological theory to the con- 
trary. What volumes of plays 
have I not read, as soon as I could 
read for my own amusement, when 
other boys hankered after books 
of travel or works of fiction! 
What ‘ sets’ of scenes have I not 
discovered in valley and rock, and 
river and terraced stairs! With 
what awe, mixed with deferential 
admiration, have I not gazed on a 
man of no very . prepossessing 
appearance, when I was told he 
was actually a ‘live actor;’ won- 
dering all the while how such a 
mighty being could tread the 
common streets like other common 
mortals. 

Chance one day threw me in 
the way of that ‘ gifted creature’— 
he was a ‘ gifted creature’ in my 
esteem—a dramatic author! My 
delight, when the wonderful man 
actually addressed me in familiar 
terms, can never be forgotten. 
That we should ever be friends 
was an idea then beyond all 
my most ardent hopes. Yet 
friends we did become, spite of 
the shyness of my homage. I 
heard from him of the stage, of 
the actors of the day, of the 
interiors of theatres—and I drank 
in his every word with a wildly 
beating heart. I was never 
wearied of a conversation which 
he jeeringly called ‘shop-talk.’ 
But now wild aspirations began to 


-spring up within me. Could I 


possibly, by the influence of the 
‘gifted creature,’ ever penetrate 
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into that wonderful region called 
‘behind the scenes? My vague 
and modest hints to this intent 
did not seem to meet with any 
promise of a possible fulfilment of 
my desires, however; and I was 
even told that managers were very 
adverse to the admission of ‘ out- 
siders’ within their mysterious 
realm. 

My faint hopes had grown so 
faint as almost to have died of 
inanition, when one day I received 
a letter—I have ventured to call 
it a ‘card of invitation.” It has 
been framed and glazed, and hung 
up in my pet sanctum, as I have 
known to be done by ambitious 
ladies with an invitation to Court. 
And yet it was no such great 
work of literary merit. It ran as 
follows (the words have been long 
since stereotyped on my brain) :-— 

‘If it doesn’t bore you, old 
fellow, you can come with me 
behind the scenes to-morrow—not 
at an evening performance, for 
that’s no go, you know, besides 
being the dullest thing in life. 
But I am about to read a new 
play, which has just been accepted, 
in the Green-room of the theatre 
to-morrow at twelve. I told old 
Briggs, the manager, that you 
were my collaborateur, and must 
be present at the reading. So, if 
you like to come, you must put on 
the airs of a co-author, and not 
blow the gaff. Call for me at the 
G—, 11°45 sharp.’ 

If it didn’t bore me! Good 
heavens! wasn’t one of my most 
audacious hopes about to be 
realised ? And I was to appear as 
an author—a dramatic author! 
What a halo, although an alto- 
gether false and spurious one, 
seemed suddenly to have been 
shed around my brow! I was to 
come before a dramatic public—a 
limited one, it is true—as a ‘gifted 
creature’ myself. How was I to 
demean myself? what ‘airs’ was 


I to assume? I trembled with 
nervousness on debating these 
doubtful questions in my mind. 
To my shame, I must confess my 
utter want of all scruple in usurp- 
ing a crown of glory which was 
not—never would be—mine. But 
I seemed lured on by a witch- 
spell. 

I slept little that night; and 
my dreams were feverish and wild. 
On the next day I presented my- 
self at the club, before the ap- 
pointed hour, in my fear of being 
too late. My friend was not 
there. Had he forgotten his in- 
vitation to me? There was dis- 
traction in the thought. The 
appointed hour went by; and I 
had begun to despair, when I 
saw the ‘ gifted creature’ coming 
along the street. I had expected 
to see him in a state of feverish 
excitement. He wore the calmest 
aspect imaginable. To what will 
not long habit bring a man? f 
thought. He simply said, ‘ Ah! 
here you are, old boy! Come 
along!’ as he took my arm, and 
walked leisurely and impassively 
in the direction of the theatre. I 
ventured, as we proceeded, to 
express my surprise at seeing him 
so little nervous. ‘Not nervous?’ 
he answered, with a laugh, ‘ Of 
course I am awfully nervous. 
The reading of one’s own play in 
a green-room is one of the most 
trying episodes in an author’s 
career. Why, I am going to be 
put on the rack—thumb-screwed 
—tortured—filayed alive. You'll 
just see, my dear fellow. Not 
nervous? I should think I am, 
indeed! But you know the old 
saying about the skinning of eels.” 

We arrived, by a narrow, dirty 
lane, before a dingy portal, on 
which were still discernible the 
half - obliterated letters, ‘Stage 
Door.’ Could this shabby, flap- 
ping block of wood be the entrance 
to the paradise of light, which L 
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aspired to see beyond? No time 
for thought. A nod and a word 
from my friend to a very shady 
old gentleman in a black night- 
cap, who sat behind a sort of 
glazed counter.—I afterwards 
learned that this was an official 
dignified by the name of ‘door 
keeper,’—and I found myself drag- 
ged down some very rickety steps, 
which seemed to have remained 
unwashed since the Deluge, and 
then into a strange place, which 
at first looked to me like the 
abode of Chaos. A few straggling 
gleams of what might be sunlight 
without, but within seemed only 
streaks of faintly-lighted dust, 
made ‘ darkness visible.’ Strange 
gaunt rows of woodwork and 
canvas were just discernible; 
glimpses of bare walls here and 
there—the rest a mystery of 
depressing gloom. A sort of 
intuition seemed suddenly to re- 
veal to me that I stood on the 
actual stage! Could this be? 
My foot on the boards of 
a stage! Could this chaotic 
space be the illuminated temple, 
in which I had so often wor- 
shipped, at a discreet distance, 
from the great altar of the drama? 
I trembled with a strange fever, 
swerved a little from the path 
along which I followed, stumbling, 
and caught sight of a semi-circular 
dark cavern beyond, draped with 
white sheets—a spectral cavern! 
I had scarce time to reflect whether 
it were possible that this might be 
the gorgeously painted and gilded 
auditorium, the ‘ hall of dazzling 
light’ in which I had so often sat, 
a humble neophyte—when my 
friend the author seized me by 
the hand, and with the cry, 
‘Hallo! where are you going? 
This way, old boy,’ pulled me in 
my bewildered state through a 
doorway,at which I again stumbled 
on a step, and nearly fell. 

Where was I? In a narrow 
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room, furnished only with benches 
round the walls, a table flanked 
by a chair or two, a glass over a 
mantelpiece, an old piano, and a 
water-tap in a corner, with a small 
basin. It was not at first that I 
took in these scanty accessories of 
the scene. The room, with its 
dingy drab paper, conveyed at 
first a very indistinct impression, 
imperfectly lighted as it was by a 
window looking out on a lane. 
It was only by degrees that the 
consciousness forced itself on me 
that this was the redoubtable 
‘green - room,’ the mysterious 
sanctuary where celebrated actors 
and actresses—they were all ‘ cele- 
brated’ in my esteem—congre- 
gated at night in gorgeous attire; 
where wit and pleasant jest 
abounded nightly—such, at least, 
was the vain fancy of my inex- 
perience—and where the ‘ gifted 
creature’ was about to read that 
dramatic work which was to bring 
him additional fame. Alas, how 
my previous illusions fell! This 
the ‘green-room’ of a_ theatre! 
This dreary and prosaic hole the 
sanctuary of sanctuaries! Where, 
too, was the traditional colour of 
the walls? There was nothing 
‘green’ about the place, except in 
the baize cloth on the table, and 
— if the stale joke may be par- 
doned me—in the inexperienced 
mind of the novice to the scene. 
By-the-way, I resolved to ask 
‘Notes and Queries’ — although 
my constitutional diffidence has 
prevented my doing so as yet— 
whence was derived the totally 
misleading epithet of ‘ green’ be- 
stowed on these appendages to 
theatres. 

Two or three men, chiefly 
attired in shabby black suits, 
stood in the room. My friend 
nodded to them familiarly. 
‘Utility gents,’ he whispered to 
me. I smiled, without exactly 
understanding the expression. 
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Still, I had a vague idea that he 
somehow meant that they were 
useful members of the company. 
‘No one here,’ said the author, 
impatiently — rather cruel the 
phrase, I thought, to the poor 
men already assembled — ‘ why, 
Hopkins!’ A sharp-visaged, rather 
careworn - looking little man 
bustled in. ‘The prompter,’ said 
my friend to me, in an explanatory 
stage ‘ aside.’ ‘ Why, Hopkins,’ he 
pursued, pulling out his watch, 
and then pointing to a written 
notice on the chimney-piece, ‘ the 
reading was called at 12. It 
is now a quarter past, and no one 
here!’ ‘Well, sir began 
Hopkins, in a deprecatory tone. 
He was cut short by the entrance 
of a portly gentleman, gorgeous 
with velvet collar and an exube- 
rance of watch-chain, who shook 
hands cordially with the author. 
‘Mr. Briggs, our respected mana- 
ger. My collaborateur, you know, 
Briggs,’ said the ‘ gifted creature,’ 
with a slight wink at me. I was 
thus introduced to the great 
potentate, and had the honour of 
having my hand clasped in his. 
‘Why, Hopkins,’ commenced Mr. 
Briggs, likewise pulling out his 
watch. ‘Everybody here, sir, I 
believe,’ anticipated Hopkins; and 
he bustled out of the room. 

Several ladies and gentlemen, 
apprized probably by the prompter, 
now began to put in an appear- 
ance. The author nodded, smiled, 
shook hands, and now and then 
introduced my embarrassed and 
blushing individuality in an off- 
hand way. 

I knew them all; although, I 
must confess, it was not without 
difficulty that I sometimes identi- 
fied the personage before me with 
the individual whom, from a 
distance, I had gazed on with 
admiration when on the stage. 
The ‘heavy man,’ whom I had 
generally seen with truculent 


visage, smiled on me with a round, 
benign face, much flushed, espe- 
cially about the nose. The 
‘ juvenile ’—the passionate young 
lover, so admired by the female 
portion of the audience—seemed 
to have had the weight of twenty 
additional years, at least, stamped 
on his face since I last saw him 
‘from the front.’ Was it possible ? 
Could that sallow-faced, melan- 
choly-looking, frowning man be 
the ‘low comedian’ who had so 
often made the tears run down 
my cheeks with laughter? Yes, 
it was so! The ‘comic old man,’ 
too, so hearty and genial on the 
stage, only responded to my cour- 
teous salutation with a grunt, and 
looked as if he would have resented 
my intrusion by a blow from his 
heavy stick. Again; how unlike 
was the ‘ walking lady,’ with her 
seal-skin cloak, profuse jewelry, 
and rather noisy laugh, to the 
sentimental object of my homage, 
in white muslin and pink sash, 
whom I had seen so harshly 
treated by flinty-hearted fathers! 
In that still more gorgeously- 
attired lady, with the double 
eye-glass on her nose, and haughty 
air, I had still greater trouble in 
recognising my ‘smart chamber- 
maid,’ whom I had been accus- 
tomed to applaud in her neat 
cotton gown and her trim apron. 
One pleasant-looking gentleman I 
failed to recognise at all, spite of 
all my efforts. I might have 
spared myself any trouble. I had 
never seen him before; for I 
learned afterwards that it was the 
scene painter, nowadays consi- 
dered as essential at a ‘reading’ 
as any actor concerned in the new 
play. 

I had scarcely time to take this 
rapid inventory of the company, 
when the great Mr. Briggs broke 
in with ‘Come, come, let’s begin.’ 
The company ranged themselves 
on the benches round the room. 
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“Hallo! where’s Miss Mont- 
gomery ?’ suddenly exclaimed the 
manager. ‘Not come,’ said Hop- 
kins, who had taken his seat also. 
«*Pon my word, it’s too bad! She’s 
always late! growled Briggs. 
* Well, we can’t wait.’ 

My friend, the ‘ gifted creature,’ 
took his seat at the back of the 
table. A chair was found for me 
by his side. I now began to 
understand what a nervous matter 
“was the whole affair; for I felt 
myself like a prisoner at the bar, 
arraigned before a severe court. 
My friend now also showed un- 
mistakable symptoms of nervous- 
ness. He cleared his throat—he 
sipped some water from a glass 
placed by his side—he cleared his 
‘throat again. At last, as if with 
the resolve of desperation, he 
began to read—the title! 

At this juncture the great Miss 
Montgomery, the leading lady, 
sailed into the room. ‘Can’t help 
it; my coachman was not up to 
his time,’ she said, before the 
manager could utter any expos- 
tulation. ‘ Well, well, sit down, 
Miss Montgomery,’ said Briggs, in 
a testy tone, which the lady’s 
frown obviously resented. After 
some bustle, during which a proper 
place was found for the ‘leading 
lady,’ the same process as before 
began. The author cleared his 
throat, sipped water, cleared his 
throat again, and proceeded to 
read—the title! 

It was perfectly delightful and 
edifying to see the animation 
depicted, at first, on the faces of 
the assembled company. It seemed 
to me an eager appreciation of 
every word uttered by the ‘ gifted 
creature.’ But, to my surprise 
and growing vexation, I speedily 
found that this flush of excitement 
lasted only during the reading of 
the dramatis persone, and that 
each actor and actress had only 
‘been eager to pick out of the 


characters the identical one which 
he or she considered would natu- 
rally fall to his or her ‘line of 
business.’ This little matter 
settled in each mind, the general 
air of the whole company only 
expressed the utmost indifference, 
except when the name of the 
personage each had allotted, in 
his or her mind, to his or her own 
capacity, was pronounced. Then 
some degree of animation was 
expressed by the one, two, or more 
individuals who were supposed to 
be needed for the scene, to die 
away into apathy and utter in- 
attention as soon as they dis- 
appeared from the immediate 
action of the play. 

I looked around me for the 
greater part of the time with 
feelings of pity for my author, 
whose susceptibilities and respon- 
sibilities I was also supposed to 
share. When not directly inte- 


rested, the leading lady leaned back 


with an air of piteous resignation ; 
the walking lady and soubrette 
admired each others’ bracelets 
and other jewelry in low whispers, 
with faces indicative of any other 
feeling than that of genuine ad- 
miration; the ‘old lady’ of the 
company—I trust she will pardon 
me for not giving her previously 
a special mention—did what I 
believe is called tatting work 
during the whole reading, without 
once raising her eyes. I gave her, 
at least, the credit of listening, 
perhaps without true cause. The 
‘leading man’ closed his eyes, as 
if with the intention of an inter- 
mittent slumber. The juvenile 
curled his moustaches or picked 
his teeth incessantly. The low 
comedian seemed to me to be 
intensely interested in catching 
imaginary flies for some grim and 
melancholy purpose; whereas the 
‘walking gentleman,’ or second 
lover, sat motionless, with his 
gorgeous eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
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dreaming perhaps of that beautiful 
duchess who was to fall desperately 
in love with his engaging form 
from a side box. The ‘old man’ 
grunted at intervals, but whether 
from chronic asthma, or disappro- 
bation of his part, it was impos- 
sible for me to determine. 

Not a laugh, not a murmur of 
approbation enlivened the reading, 
during which the author was evi- 
dently growing more and more 
nervous, to judge from his uneasy 
cough, and his repeated sippings 
of the water by his side. The si- 
lence was only broken by an occa- 
sional yawn, a deprecatory ‘ Hem!’ 
a shuffling of feet, or a suppressed 
titter amfong the ladies at some 
joke between themselves. Where 
were the cordial sympathy, the 
excitement, the admiration, the 
intimate relations of feeling be- 
tween the author and the actors 
on whom his fate depended, which 
I had expected? I may well ask 
‘Where? I began to wish I had 
never come. I felt for my poor 
friend, who seemed to me to be 
really lain on the rack. Some 
of his torture was naturally due 
also to his imaginary collaborateur ; 
and I cannot say that I bore it 
‘like a man.’ My spirits sank 
more and more, till I felt that I 
was utterly collapsing; and I 
longed to shriek aloud for mercy. 

The weary reading came at last 
to a close. It seemed to me 
to have lasted for ages. The 
manuscript was closed; and the 
author looked around with a faint, 
sickly smile and a bow. The as- 
sembled auditors rose to their feet. 
The prompter took up several 
smaller manuscripts from the table 
—they, I learned afterwards, were 
the copied ‘ parts,’ from which the 
actors were expected to study their 
words—and distributed them to 
the various members of the com- 
pany. The author emerged from 
behind the rampart of the table; 


and the late scene of apparent 
apathy and indifference became, all 
at once, one of animation, not to 
say excitement. ‘At last,’ I thought 
to myself, ‘ the actors are about to 
congratulate the author on his 
brilliant work, and I have done 
them wrong.’ But the thought 
was only for a moment, and died 
almost as soon as born in my 
mind. 

The author, conscious probably, 
from long experience, of the scene 
likely to ensue, had followed the 
manager hastily to the door, with 
an evident air of pressing busi- 
ness; but the ‘leading lady’ in- 
tercepted him, and drew him back 
into the corner where I still sat in 
shrinking modesty. ‘Now, look 
here,’ she said, in a perfectly au- 
dible stage whisper: ‘ Miss Ver- 
dant has at least a dozen lines in 
her part more than I have. That 
will never do, you know. You must 
write me in at least two good long 
speeches, if you expect me to play 
the part.’ ‘Or cut down Miss 
Verdant,’ said the author, jestingly, 
endeavouring to make his escape. 
‘I suppose that would do as well.’ 
He slipped away from the fascina- 
ting ‘leading lady’ only to be inter- 
cepted again by the ‘ heavy man.’ He 
too wanted Ais part enormously 
‘written up.’ ‘I say, my boy,’ 
said the low comedian in his turn, 
in the most solemn tones, ‘ what 
can I do with that part you have 
written for me? There isn’t a 
joke in it from the beginning to 
the end. You must put in a few 
bits of fat for me, or it’s no go.’ 
The ‘ juvenile,’ whose part on this 
occasion was that of a buoyant 
‘light comedian,’ insisted on a bit 
of pathos. ‘Pathos, you know, 
old fellow, is my strong point; and 
the audience will expect it. If 
they don’t get it, you’ll be damned 
toa certainty.’ The ‘second lover’ 
begged, with much dignity, to throw 
up Ais part altogether. He had 
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not, he said, been accustomed to 
appear as a rejected lover in pri- 
vate life, and he must decline to 
appear in so degrading a character 
on the boards.* The ‘ old man ’ de- 
clared that his part was only fit 
for a ‘second,’ talked with much 
authority about the elder Farren, 
for whose ‘ line’ he he was engaged, 
and threw his written part, with 
an air of insulted supremacy, on 
the table. The smart ‘ chamber- 
maid’ insisted that it was necessary 
for the success of the piece that a 
comic man-servant should be in- 
troduced, with whom she could have 
a ‘jolly’ sceneor two. Every one 
had some word to say in disparage- 
ment of part or piece, except the 
‘old woman,’ who had walked 
away, with her usual air of stolid 
indifference, and the expression of 
a being resigned to any fate. 

The author promised or avoided 
promising, chaffed one, argued 
with others, referred generally to 
the management, and contrived at 
last to get away without the loss 
of his temper or his coat-buttons. 
How he achieved the feat I cannot 
tell to this day. I followed, in a 
generally depressed and limp con- 
dition, fully persuaded that such 
discordant elements could never 
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be made to amalgamate, and that 
the fortunes of the piece were irre- 
trievably ruined. 

I ventured to say as much to 
my ‘ gifted’ friend, as we emerged 
into the fresh air through the 
dingy stage door, with the feeling, 
at least on my part, that we had 
struggled out of a slough of de- 
spond. He only laughed. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, 
cheerily enough, ‘what did I say 
about the skinning of eels? Iam 
used to it.’ 

‘But the piece was an utter 
failure at the reading,’ I said, not 
without hesitation. 

He laughed again. 

‘Take this for a general rule, 
he replied: ‘When a piece is a 
green-room success it almost in- 
variably comes to grief. When it 
is read without one murmur of 
applause or the faintest smile, and 
all the actors look disgusted, it is 
generally a great ‘go.’ I don’t 
know why this should be; but so 
it is. I put it down among the 
many inexplicable mysteries of the 
stage. I am in the best of spirits. 
From the green-room reception of 
the piece to-day, I augur that it 
will probably be a success.’ 

It was so. 


* Historical.' 
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‘NO INTENTIONS, 


By Fuoresce Marryart, Avrior or ‘ Love’s Conrtict,’ ‘ Veronique,’ etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


OLONEL Morpavunt is the best 
4 specimen of a fine old English 
gentleman that Irene has ever 
come across. She sees that at the 
first glance. Of middle height, 
with a well-knit figure, florid com- 
plexion, good features, and hair 
with the lustre of grey satin on it, 
he presents all the outward quali- 
fications that go to make up the 
picture of a man of birth and 
breeding, and she takes a fancy to 
her new relative at once. Mrs. 
St. John, too, who is in an unusual 
state of-flush and flutter, seems to 
have been quite overcome by the 
unexpected encounter. 

‘Is it not strange,’ she keeps on 
repeating, ‘that we should have 
met here—in Brussels—after so 
many years? Irene, my dear! you 
will welcome Colonel Mordaunt, 
I am sure, if only for your poor 
father’s sake.’ 

The girl comes forward with her 
hand extended, and the stranger, 
with old-fashioned politeness, and 
dead and gone chivalry, raises it 
respectfully to his lips. 

‘Poor Tom!’ he murmurs as he 
does so; ‘poor Tom! I can trace 
a slight likeness to him as he was, 
even in your blooming face, my 
fair young cousin.’ 

‘She was always thought to 
have a look of him,’ sighs the 
mother, ‘ but I scarcely imagined 
it Was so apparent. Oh,Irene! you 
cannot think what a comfort it is 
for me to have stumbled on your 
cousin in this way—so weak and 
good -for-nothing as I am. You 
will never need to stay at home 
now for want of an escort—Colonel 
Mordaunt says he will be charmed 
to take you anywhere.’ 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. CXXXV. 


‘With your own kind permis- 
sion,’ interposes Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘You are very good,’ replies 
Irene. ‘ Are you, then, staying in 
Brussels ? 

‘I am here for a few days, on 
my way back to England. I have 
been spending the summer at the 
Baths.’ 

‘Not remedially, I trust?” says 
Mrs. St. John, with a sudden 
anxious glance of interest at the 
robust-looking man who stands 
before her. 

‘Well, I cannot quite say no: 
though precautionary would be 
the better word. You remember 
our family tendency to gout, Mrs. 
St. John ? Poor Tom used to have 
a twinge of it occasionally, and it 
was the complaint that carried off 
my grandfather. I have had one 
or two warnings during the last 
four years, and so I took advantage 
of the hot weather to put myself 
to rights for the season.’ 

‘The season!’ echoes Mrs. St. 
John, to whom there is no season 
but one. 


‘The season!’ It 


hunting 
sounds very dreadful, does it not ? 
‘ but I fear there is no other season 
that conveys any interest to my 


ears. I am master of the hounds 
down in my part of Leicestershire, 
and spend my days between the 
stables and the kennel. It is a 
fine sport, Mrs. St. John, and a 
man must have something to 
do.’ 

‘Then, I suppose you are very 
anxious to get home again,’ re- 
marks Irene. 

‘I was anxious to do so, I con- 
fess, but I have no intention of 
stirring now, so long as I can be 

- 
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of any use to you or to your 
mother.’ 

‘ How kind!’ murmurs Mrs. St. 
John; and her daughter adds, 
“I am afraid you will find shop- 
ping and sight-seeing very tame 
work for which to exchange the 
pleasures of the field, Colonel 
Mordaunt.’ 

‘ Without their motive, perhaps 
—yes. With their motive, they 
ean admit of no rivalry in my 
eyes!’ 


‘What an extremely polite old 
‘gentleman!’ exclaims Irene, as 
soon as the Colonel has disap- 
peared. However did you find him 
out, mother ?” 

‘ By the simplest accident in the 
world. He opened the door of my 
sitting-room in mistake for his 
own. I never was so surprised 
in my life. I nearly screamed !’ 


‘Then you have met him before ? 
*¥Yes—O yes !—of course—many 


years ago.’ 

‘But why have J never seen 
him, then? He says he lives in 
Leicestershire: why did he never 
come to my father’s house ?’ 

Mrs. St. John looks uneasy. She 
shifts about in her chair, and rolls 
up her satin cap-strings till they 
are ruined, and talks rapidly with 
a faint guilty colour coming and 
going in her faded cheeks. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, 
dear, your father and Colonel 
Mordaunt, although cousins, were 
not the best of friends; that is to 
say, they once had a quarrel about 
something, and after that they 
ceased to visit each other.’ 

‘It must have been a serious 
quarrel to cause such a complete 
separation. Are you sure that 
Colonel Mordaunt was not the one 
in the wrong, mother? Would my 
father have liked us to become 
intimate with him again ?’ 

Irene has a great reverence for 
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the memory of her father; she is 
always questioning what he would 
or would not have wished them to 
do, sometimes to the ruffling of 
her mother’s placid temper. 

‘Dear me, Irene! I should 
think you might trust me to judge 
of such matters! Do you think 
I would have introduced him to 
you otherwise? The disagree- 
ment had nothing to do with 
Colonel Mordaunt’s conduct. He 
behaved extremely well throughout 
the whole affair. Only your father 
did not choose that the intimacy 
should be renewed.’ 

‘And yet he was his nearest 
relative.’ 

‘Quite the nearest. You know 
what a small family ours is—ridi- 
culously small, in fact. Your great- 
grandfather was a Baddenall, and 
his two daughters, co-heiresses, 
became respectively Mrs. Mor- 
daunt and Mrs. St. John; and 
each left an only son—your father 
and this cousin. You see how 
absurdly it makes the family 
dwindle! There are females, of 
course, but they don’t count—your 
own iarried aunts, you know; 
but Colonel Mordaunt’s sister is 
still single. So you see, if you are 
to have any family at all on your 
father’s side, it would be quite 
wrong not to make friends with 
this man, now that we have so 
happily fallen in with him again. 
And, indeed, the quarrel was 
about nothing that need concern 
you, Irene; nothing at all.’ 

‘I will take your word for it, 
mother. Colonel Mordaunt does 
not look like a man who would do 
a@ mean or dishonourable thing. 
And at all events, it is not neces- 
sary to quarrel for ever.’ 

‘It would be very wrong and 
senseless to do so. You will find 
him a most interesting companion ; 
full of life and conversation, and 
with that charming deference in 
his manner towards women which 
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one so seldom meets with in young 
men now a days. They have 
not improved since the time when 
I was young.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ says her 
daughter, with a sigh; and then 
she laughs, quite unnecessarily, 
except to hide that sigh. ‘I really 
like Colonel Mordaunt, mother, 
and should be sorry not to be able 
to take advantage of his overtures 
of friendship. I think he is one 
of the handsomest old men I ever 
saw, and his manners are quite 
courtier-like.’ 

‘ You should have seen him when 
he was young!’ replies her mother, 
with an echo of the sigh that Irene 
‘was keen enough to check. 


Colonel Mordaunt fully bears 
out the promise of his introduction. 
He is with them every day—almost 
every hour; he is at the beck and 
call of Irene St. John from morn- 
ing until night. 

If she desires to attend the 
Marché aux Fleurs at five o’clock 
A.M., to lay in flowers and fruit for 
the day’s consumption, Colonel 
Mordaunt, faultlessly attired for 
the occasion, is waiting to attend 
her footsteps, even though it has 
cost him half his night’s rest in 
order to be up and dressed in 
time. 

Does she express a wish to visit 
the Quinconce, and push her ,way 
amongst a mob of Bruxellois at 
eight o’clock at night, or to attend 
Opera or féte, still is the faithful 
gentleman ready to accompany his 
young cousin wherever she may 
choose to go, only anxious to be 
made use of in any way, so long as 
the way accords with her own de- 
sires. And he is really no less 
desirable than pertinacious a cha- 
peron, this Colonel Mordaunt; so 
higtly respectable, as Irene laugh- 
ingly declares: so thorough a 
£entleman, as sighs her mother, 
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who has to be content to hear of 
his gallantry and not to share 
in it. 

Set almost free by the com- 
panionship of Colonel Mordaunt, 
Irene St. John rushes about at 
this period far more than she 
desires. She is feverishly anxious 
to conceal from her mother the 
real pain that is gnawing at her 
heart, and poisoning every enjoy- 
ment in which she attempts to 
take a share: and she is madly 
bent on destroying for herself a 
remembrance that threatens to 
quench all that is worth calling 
life in her. So she makes plans, 
and Colonel Mordaunt backs them, 
until the two are constant com- 
panions. In a few days he seems 
to have no aim or desire except 
to please her; while she goes 


blindly on, expressing genuine 
surprise at each fresh token of his 
generosity. 

One day she buys.a huge bou- 


‘quet, which he has to carry home, 


and tells him that she doats on 
flowers. 

The next, a basket of the rarest 
specimens that Brussels can pro- 
duce lies on her table, with her 
cousin’s kind regards. 

‘What exquisite flowers!’ ex- 
claims Mrs. St. John. ‘ What a lot 
he must have paid for them!’ re- 
marks her daughter, quite indif- 
ferent as to the motive of the 
offering. 

But the next day the offering is 
repeated. 

‘More flowers! says Irene: 
‘what am I to do with them? 
There are no more vases, and the 
last are too fresh to throw away.’ 

On the third day, a bouquet 
more beautiful than either of the 
others lies before her. 

‘Oh! this is too bad!’ she ex- 
claims, vexedly. ‘This is sheer 
waste! I shall speak to Colonel 
Mordaunt. 

What does the speaking result 
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in? An adjuration that no blos- 
soms can be too fresh for one who 
is fresher herself than any blossom 
that ever grew in hothouse or in 
field, etc., etc., etc. 

‘Stupid old fool!’ is Irene’s 
grateful, though unexpressed re- 
joinder. ‘ The idea of taking every- 
thing I say as gospel! I declare I 
will never tell him I like anything 
again.’ 

Yet she is pleased by the man’s 
attention, though she hardly knows 
why. It soothes the pride which 
has been so sorely wounded: it 
makes her better satisfied, not 
with the world, but with herself. 
Colonel Mordaunt is not a bril- 
liant conversationalist nor a deep 
thinker: he is quite content to 
follow her lead, and to echo her 
sentiments; but though he gives 
her no new ideas, he does not dis- 
turb the old ones, and she is not 
in a mood to receive new impres- 
sions. He is thoughtful, and 


generous, and anxious to please. 


He attends her, in fact, as a 
servant attends his mistress, a 
subject his queen: and all women, 
however broken-hearted they may 
be, dearly love to keep a retinue 
of slaves. Irene likes it: she is 
@ woman born to govern, who 
takes submission to her as a right. 
It never strikes her that slaves 
may dare to adore. 


Mrs. St. John receives Colonel 
Mordaunt’s attentions to her 
daughter and herself with very 
different feelings. She is more 
than gratified by them—she is 
flattered. And if she can secure 
his undivided attention for an 
hour or two, she makes the most 
of it by thanks and confidences. 
One day Irene is lying down upon 
her bed with a headache, as she 
says—with a heartache, as she 
might more correctly have ex- 
pressed it—and Mrs. St. John has 
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the Colonel to herself. It is a 
warm afternoon, and the heat and 
the agitation of the interview have 
brought a roseate hue into the 
old lady’s face which makes her 
look quite handsome. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt—Philip—if 
I may still call you so—I have a 
great anxiety upon my mind.’ 

‘A great anxiety, my dear Mrs. 
St. John! if it is anything in 
which I can assist you , 

‘I was sure you would say so! 
Yes; I think you can help me, or, 
at all events, it will be a comfort 
to consult you on the matter. I 
have so few friends in whom I 
can confide.’ 

‘Let me know what distresses 
you at once.’ 

‘It is about money. Oh! what 
a hateful subject it is. I believe 
money, either the want of it or 
the excess of it, to be at the bottom 
of almost every trouble in this 
world; and, though poor dear 
Tom left me very comfortably off, 
yet P 

‘You are in want of it? My 
dear friend, every penny I have is 
at your disposal !’ 

‘ How like you to say so! No; 
that would not help me. The 
fact is I have been spending more 
than my income since my hus- 
band’s death—intrenching largely 
on my principal—much more 
largely than I had any idea of till 
I received my banker’s book a 
few weeks back.’ 

‘But I thought my cousin left 
you so well off.’ 

‘Not nearly so well as_ the 
world imagines. He had indulged 
in several private speculations 
of late, and the loss of them preyed 
on his mind—sometimes I think 
it hastened his death; I know 
that at the last he was greatly 
troubled to think he could not 
leave us in better circumstances.’ 

‘But, my dear Mrs. St. John, 
excuse my saying so—considering. 
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it was the case, how could you 
be so foolish as to touch your 
principal, the only thing you and 
your daughter had to depend on ?” 

‘Ah! it was foolish, wasn’t it? 
but don’t reproach me; you can’t 
think how bitterly I am repenting 
of it now.’ 

She lies back in her chair, quite 
overcome by the idea, whilst 
Colonel Mordaunt sits by her side, 
silent and absorbed. 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John starts 
up and clutches his hand. 

‘Philip! Philip! I am dying; 
and my girl will be left all but 
penniless.’ 

‘Good God! it cannot be as 
bad as that! You must be mis- 
taken, Mrs. St. John! You are 
weak and ill, and matters look 
worse to you than they really are. 
Put the management of your 
affairs into my hands, and I will 
see that they are set right again.’ 

‘It is beyond your power. You 
cannot think how mad I have 
been. When Tom died, and I 
found it would be impossible for 
us to live in the style to which 
we had been accustomed, I thought 
it would be better to give Irene a 
season or two in town—to let her 
be seen, in fact. She is so pretty 
she ought to have made a good 
marriage; and I never thought 
the money could run away so fast 
until I found it was nearly all 
gone.’ 

‘But who are your trustees? 
What have they been about to 
permit you to draw upon your 
principal in this manner ?” 

‘There are no trustees. I am 
sole legatee and executrix. The 
money was left absolutely to me. 
I wish now it had not been so.’ 

* And—and—TIrene,’ says Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, presently, ‘She is 
not then in a position to make 
the good match you speak of ?” 

‘ Ah! there’s my worst trouble, 
Philip! I was so sure she was 


going to be married—such an 
excellent connection, too. I looked 
upon the matter as settled, and 
then it came to nothing.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt’s brow lowers, 
and he commences to play with 
the ornaments on the table. 

‘And who may the gentleman 
have been?” 

‘Well, I mustn’t tell you, for 
my child’s sake, for he behaved 
in the most dishonourable manner 
to her, Philip; dangled after her 
all the season, meeting her every- 
where, and paying her the most 
undisguised attention, and then, 
when I felt bound to ask him 
what he intended by it all, turned 
round and said he had never con- 
sidered her as anything more than 
a friend.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ cries Colonel 
Mordaunt, jumping up from his 
chair and pacirg the room, ‘ the 
unmitigated scoundrel! Mrs. St. 
John, let me have his name and 
bring him to book, as he deserves.’ 

‘Ah! not for worlds. Irene 
would never forgive me! You 
cannot think how angry she was 
even at my asking him the ques- 
tion.’ 

‘And I suppose she—she —felt 
the business very much ?” 

‘I cannot tell you. She assured 
me at the time that she was utterly 
indifferent to him; but I have 
had my suspicions since. Any 
way, it has broken my heart! To 
hear my child refused in marriage 
by a man who had caused her 
name to be so openly connected 
with his own that it was quite 
unlikely any one else would come 
forward, and when I had been 
risking her dependence in order 
to further her prospects in life. I 
shall never recover it, Philip; 
that blow has been the death 
of me.’ 

‘ Why should you say so? You 
are not really ill.’ 

‘I am sinking fast, my dear 
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friend; I am growing weaker 
every day; and very soon I shall 
be gone, and my Irene will have 
to suffer for my imprudence. Oh, 
Philip! for the sake of old times, 
promise me you will befriend my 
girl.’ 

‘For the sake of both past and 
present,’ he replies, warmly, ‘ trust 
to me. I will do everything in 
my power to assist her. I am 
rich, as doubtless you know; the 
income which poor Tom and I 
equally inherited from our mothers 
has, in my case, never been fully 
used, for I have had no one to 
spend it on, and so long as I have 
a pound Irene shall never want 
one.’ 

* Generous as of old. Ah, Philip! 
iff had only known what you 
were; if I had only had the 
sense « 

‘ My dear lady, what is the use 
of reverting to the past? You 


acted as you thought right. It 


has all been for the best.’ 

‘For the best that I should 
have deceived one of the noblest 
and most honourable of men ? 

‘Hush, hush! not deceived; 
you must not call it by so harsh 
a term,’ replies the Colonel, with 
the ready forgiveness which we 
find it so easy to accord to an 
injury for which we have long 

to grieve; ‘you are too 
hard upon yourself. Remember 
how young you were.’ 

‘I should have been old enough 
to recognise your worth,’ replies 
the poor lady, who, like many of 
her fellow-creatures, has com- 
mitted a great error on setting out 
in life, and never discovered her 
mistake until it was past remedy ; 
‘ but it is something to know that 
I leave you Irene’s friend.’ 

‘You may rest on that assu- 
rance with the greatest confidence,’ 
he replies, soothingly, and tells 
himself that the past, when the 
poor faded wreck of a woman 
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who lies before him took back the 
hand she had promised to himself 
to bestow it on his cousin, will 
indeed be amply atoned for if he 
can only claim the friendship of 
the bright creature who has sprung 
from the union which went far to 
make his life a solitary one. 

He really believes that he shall 
be satisfied with her friendship. 
So we deceive ourselves. 


Mrs. St. John’s conversation 
appears to be almost prophetic; 
at least, the state of mind which 
induced it naturally predisposes 
her to succumb to illness; and 
when, a few days after, she is 
seized with a low fever that is 
decimating the city, her weak- 
ness greatly aggravates the danger. 

A foreign doctor is called in; 
he immediately proposes to bleed 
the patient; Irene flies in her dis- 
tress to Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘ He will kill my mother; what 
can I do to prevent it? Pray help 
me.’ 

She is so lovely in her distress, 
with all thought of self vanished, 
and the tears standing in her great 
grey eyes, that it is as much as 
he can do to answer her appeal 
rationally. 

* Be calm; I will not allow this 
Belgian rascal to touch her. [| 
have already telegraphed to Lon- 
don. Mr. Pettingall will be here 
to-morrow.’ 

‘How can I ever thank you 
sufficiently ?” 

Mr. Pettingall arrives to time, 
and remains as long as his pro- 
fessional duties will permit, but 
he can do nothing. Mrs. St. John 
becomes unconscious, and sinks 
rapidly. It takes but a few days 
to accomplish that in her which 
a robust body would have been 
fighting against for weeks. In 4 
very short time Irene is awakened 
to a sense of her mother’s danger, 
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and in a very short time after that 
the danger is past—the illness is 
past—everything is past, indeed, 
except the cold, still figure lying 
on the bed where she had watched 
life fade out of it, and which will 
be the last thing of all (save the 
memory of a most indulgent 
mother) to pass away for ever. 

Mr. Pettingall has returned to 
London by this time, and Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt are alone. 
What would she have done with- 
out him ? 

Mrs. St. John has left no near 
relatives who would care to incur 
the expense of attending her 
funeral or personally consoling 
her orphaned daughter; two or 
three of them receive letters with 
an intimation of the event, to 
which they reply (after having 
made more than one copy of their 
answer) in stereotyped terms, in- 
terlarded with texts of Scripture 
and the places where they may be 
found and ‘ made a note of.’ But 
not one pair of arms is held out 
across the British Channel (meta- 
phorically speaking) to enfold 
Irene; not one pair of eyes weep 
with her; pens go and tongues 
wag, yet the girl remains, save for 
the knowledge of Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s help and presence, alone 
in her sorrow. 

During the remainder of that 
sad week she sits almost entirely 
in her mother’s room; confident, 
though he has not told her so, 
that everything that should be 
done is being done by the man 
who has expressed himself so 
kindly towards her; and when, 
on the day of the funeral, she 
meets him again, she feels as 
though he were her only friend. 

When the interment is over and 
they have returned to the hotel, 
Colonel Mordaunt remarks how 
pale and worn the girl has become, 
and ventures to ask what care she 
has been taking of her own health. 
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‘ My health! oh, what does that 
signify?’ says Irene, as the tears 
well up freshly to her swollen 
eyelids. ‘There is nothing left 
for me to live for now.’ 

She has borne up bravely until 
to-day, for she is no weak creature 
to render herself sodden by tears 
that cannot undo the past; she 
is a woman made for action rather 
than regret; but the hardest 
moment in life for self-control is 
that in which we return to an 
emptied home, having left all that 
remains of what we loved beneath 
the ground. The voice that made 
our hearts rejoice was silent; the 
loving eyes beamed on us no 
longer; the warm, firm hand was 
cold and claspless; yet, we could 
see and touch them. God only 
knows what joy and strength there 
comes from contact—and how hard 
faith is without sight. We look 
on what we love, and though we 
have had evidence of its estrange- 
ment, still delude ourselves with 
the sweet falsehood that it is as 
it ever was: we lose sight of it, 
and though it be strong as death 
and faithful as the grave, cold 
doubts will rise betwixt it and 
ourselves to torture us until we 
meet again. 

It is well the dead are buried 
out of sight ; else would they never 
be forgotten. Human love cannot 
live for ever, unless it sees and 
touches. So Irene feels for the 
first time that she has really lost 
her mother. 

But Colonel Mordaunt has lived 
longer in this world than she has, 
and his ‘all’ still stands before 
him, more engaging than ever, in 
her deep mourning and distress. 

‘You must not say so,’ he 
answers, gently. ‘You must let 
me take care of you now; it was 
a promise made to your poor 
mother.’ 

* Ah! Mother, mother!’ 

‘My dear girl, I feel for you 
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more than I can express, but I 
entreat you not to give way. Think 
how distressed she would be to 
see you neglecting the health she 
was always so anxious to pre- 
serve. I hear that you have made 
no regular meals for a week past. 
This must continue no longer; 
you must permit me to alter it.’ 

‘I will permit you to do any- 
thing that you think right, Colonel 
Mordaunt. I have no friend left 
but yourself.’ 

‘Then I shall order dinner to 
be served for us in your sitting- 
room, and expect you to do the 
honours of the table.’ 

‘Since you wish it, I will try to 
do so.’ 

‘I do wish it, my dear cousin, 
for more reasons than one. Mr. 
Walmsley, your mother’s solicitor, 
will be here to-morrow; and it is 
quite necessary that I should have 
a little conversation with you be- 
fore you meet him.’ 

‘When the dinner is ready I 
shall be there.’ 

And in another hour Colonel 
Mordaunt and Irene St. John are 
seated opposite to one another at 
table. Her eyes are still red, her 
cheeks pale, and she neither eats 
nor talks much; but she is quiet 
and composed, and listens to all 
her cousin has to say with interest 
and aitention. He does not broach 
the subject of money, however, 
until the dinner has been cleared 
away again, and they are safe from 
the waiters’ supervision. 

Then Irene draws her chair 
nearer to the open stove, for No- 
vember has set in bright and cold; 
and Colonel Mordaunt, still play- 
ing with his fruit and wine, com- 
mences the unwelcome topic. 

‘I have something to say to 
you, my dear Irene, less pleasant 
than important; but money con- 
siderations are generally so. Have 
you any idea of the amount of 
your mother’s income ?” 


‘My mother’s income? Not the 
least. But it was a large one, was 
it not? We always lived so well 
is London.’ 

* Too well, I am afraid, my dear. 
Women are sadly ignorant about 
the management of money.’ 

‘Yes; I am sure I am,’ she re- 
plies, indifferently. ‘In fact, it 
never entered my head to make 
any inquiries on the subject. We 
had a house in Brook Street, you 
know, and our own carriage, and 
everything we could desire. I 
never remember poor mamma re- 
fusing me money in my life, or 
expressing the slightest anxiety 
on the subject.’ 

‘It would have been better if 
she had done so, my dear. I had 
a long talk with her about her 
affairs a week or two before her 
death ; and she was anxious that 
I should look into and arrange 
them for her. Your father did 
not leave so much behind him as 
the world thinks; and your poor 
mother was improvident of the 
little she received. I am afraid, 
from what she told me, that a 
large portion of her principal was 
sunk during those two seasons in 
town.’ 

‘Was it? Well, it will signify 
little now. Whatever remains, 
there is sure to be enough for me.’ 

‘ My dear child, I am not so sure 
of that. You have been brought 
up in every luxury; you have 
never known, as you said just now, 
what it is to be denied.’ 

‘I can learn it. Others have 
done the same before me.’ ; 

‘But supposing the very worst 
—that you have actually not 
enough to liveon. What then? 

‘That is scarcely probable, is 
it? But if so,I can work.’ 

‘Work, child! You work to 
earn your living? No, no; it 
would never come to that; you 
are far too beautiful. You must 
marry first.’ 
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‘What! marry for a home? Co- 
lonel Mordaunt, you do not know 
me, if you think me capable of 
doing such a thing.’ 

‘Why not? Hundreds of wo- 
men do it.’ 

‘Hundreds of women sell them- 
selves, you mean. Well, I am not 
for sale.’ 

‘ You call it by too harsh a term, 
Irene. I did not intend that you 
should marry any one in order to 
obtain means of support ; but that, 
if an eligible offer should present 
itself from some man whom you 
could respect, even if he does not 
exactly come up to the standard 
you may have erected in your ima- 
gination 

She interrupts him quickly. 

‘What standard? What are 
you talking of ?—what do you 
mean ?” 

‘I was only talking generally, 
my dear. Young ladies always 
have an ideal.’ 

‘I am not a young lady, then; 
I have none.’ 

‘You have never yet known, 
perhaps, what it is to be what is 
called “in love,”’ he continues, 
searchingly. 

She colours, and looks annoyed. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt, I thought 
you too old and wise to care to 
discuss such nonsense. Any way, 
I do not care to discuss it with 
you, especially to-day. Let me 
leave you for the present, and 
when Mr. Walmsley arrives, you 
will send and let me know.’ 

: She is going then, but he stops 
er. 

‘Don’t be offended with me, my 
dear Irene.’ 

‘Offended ? Oh, no!’ returning 
to place her hands in his. ‘ How 
could I be, after all your great 
kindness to me and—to her? I 
look upon you as a father, indeed 
I do, and could not feel offended 
at anything which you might 
please to say to me.’ 
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As she leaves him he sighs. 

There is some little delay in 
the solicitor’s appearance, during 
which time Colonel Mordaunt’s 
attentions to his young cousin are 
as deferential as they are devoted. 
Then comes Mr. Walmsley and his 
bundle of papers, by which his 
worst fears for Irene’s income are 
realised; for when the various 
debts are disposed of and ‘the ac- 
counts made up, three or four 
thousand pounds is all the balance 
left in the banker’s hands. 

* You cannot live on it; it will 
be sheer beggary,’ says Colonel 
Mordaunt, as he discloses the fact 
to her. 

‘It will do very well. Many 
have less,’ is the indifferent an- 
swer. 

‘Irene! you do not know what 
you are taking about. You have 
always been clothed and fed and 
tended like a gentlewoman; and the 
interest of this money will barely 
suffice to provide you with the 
necessaries of life. - It is madness 
to imagine that you will be able 
to live upon it.’ 

‘But what am I to do, then ?’ 
she says, innocently, as she lays 
her hand upon his arm, and looks 
up into his face. ‘If I have no 
more, it must be enough. No ar- 
guments can double it.’ 

‘What are you to do? Oh, 
Irene! if I might tell you—if I 
only dared to tell you the means 
by which, if you so will it, you 
may be placed at once in the po- 
sition which befits your birth and 
station, and far above the paltry 
necessity of ever again considering 
how you are to do anything which 
money can do for you.’ 

‘Colonel Mordaunt!’ she cries, 
shrinking from him. 

She does not profess to mis- 
understand his meaning, for it is 
glowing in his eyes, and trembling 
in his accents, and lighting up his 
handsome, middle-aged face, until 
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it looks ten years younger than it 
did before; and Irene is too true 
a woman to stoop to flatter her 
own vanity by playing on his feel- 
ings. There are many of her sex 
who pretend they cannot tell when 
@ man is in love with them. They 
are either fools or hypocrites. 
Irene is neither. She sees too 
plainly, though for the first time, 
that the affection Colonel Mor- 
daunt bears for her is not all 
cousinly, and her natural impulse 
is to shrink away. He perceives 
the action, and it goads him on. 

‘You shrink from me; you 
think, because I am old enough to 
be your father, that therefore I 
am too old to love, you. Irene! 
no boy that you have ever met 
has it in his power to conceive so 
deep a passion as that with which 
you have inspired me. I am aware 
that I cannot expect an answering 
feeling on your part—that for you 
I am only a middle-aged, grey- 
haired man ; but give me the right 
to cherish you, and I shall have 
all that I desire. You are alone; 
let me protect you: friendless; let 
me take my place by your side: 
poor; oh, my darling! with what 
pride and pleasure should I pour 
out my riches at your feet, if you 
will but accept them at my 
hands!’ 

‘Oh, Colonel Mordaunt! you 
frighten me. I never dreamt of 
this. Pray, let me go.’ 

‘Not till I have told you all. 
Irene! I know your secret. I know 
that you have loved, and been dis- 
appointed.’ 

She reddens now—reddens like 
a peony—and more from anger 
than from shame. 

‘What right have you to say 
so? Do you want to insult me? 

‘Is it a sin, then, of which I 
accuse you? My dear child, when 
you have come to my age, you will 
have seen so much of this world’s 
wickedness and trouble, that a 
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girlish disappointment will appear 
a very ordinary affair to you.’ 

‘ Will it ? she answers, thought- 
fully, with her eyes cast on the 
ground. ‘ And yet I feel as though 
no sorrow could touch me in this 
life again.’ 

‘But poverty and solitude, and 
all the minor evils arising from 
them, will aggravate your trouble, 
and make you feel it more. Irene, 
you have acknowledged that I am 
correct. Now that I know the 
worst, let me renew the offer I 
have just made you—let me save 
you from yourself.’ 

‘Oh no! you could not do it, 
Colonel Mordaunt. I feel your 
kindness — your generosity — in- 
deed I do; but I could not marry 
you, even to escape worse misfor- 
tunes than those you have alluded 
to.’ 

‘I am, then, odious to you?’ he 
says, mournfully. 

‘On the contrary, I have an 
affection for you. No, do not mis- 
understand my meaning. I feel 
most kindly towards you for the 
sake of what you have done for 
my dear mother and myself— 
how could I do otherwise ?—too 
kindly, indeed, to take advantage 
of the noble offer you have made 
me.’ 

‘Leave me to judge of that, 
Trene. You would cancel the debt 
a thousand times over by the pre- 
sent of yourself.’ 

‘No, it is impossible. You 
must not deceive yourself. Oh, 
Colonel Mordaunt! do not look 
so grieved about it. For your 
sake, I will tell you what I never 
told to any mortal yet; though, 
from what you say, my dear 
mother must have guessed the 
truth. I have loved, deeply, irre- 
trievably, and in vain. This iss 
grief which would have well-nigh 
gone to break my heart, had not 
care for her prevented my in- 
dulging in it; and since the ne- 
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cessity for restraint has been with- 
drawn, I feel it press me down so 
hardly, that I have no strength 
left to cope with it—or myself.’ 

And as she finishes the con- 
fession Irene sinks down into the 
nearest chair, and covers her burn- 
ing face with her hands. Colonel 
Mordaunt kneels beside her. 

‘My dear girl! have I not al- 
ready said that this fact is no im- 
pediment? I did not expect to 
claim all your heart, Irene—at 
least, at first. Be my wife, and 
I will teach you to forget this 
sorrow.’ 

‘Oh, never! You do not know 
what you are speaking of. You 
would come to curse the day on 
which I took you at your word. 
Dear cousin,’ raising her eyes, and 
placing her hand upon his shoulder, 
‘be contented with such affection 
as I can give you. I love you 


now ; in any other relation I might 
—hate you.’ 


Colonel Mordaunt rises to his 
feet testily. 

‘Then you are determined to 
waste your youth dreaming of a 
man who rejected your hand: to 
let all the world (himself included) 
see that you are wearing the wil- 
low for a fellow who is not worthy 
of your lightest thought ; who had 
no consideration for you or your 
good name, and insulted your poor 
mother when she told him so?—a 
proper lover, indeed, for a woman 
like yourself to renounce the world 
for—a pitiful scoundel, who is 
probably laughing in his sleeve at 
the mortification he has caused 
you.’ 

He has stung her hardly there ; 
and he meant so to sting her. She 
stands up and confronts him, 
tearless and majestic. 

‘I don’t know why you should 
so wound me. I don’t know what 
I have done to deserve it, unless 
it is the fit reward for my folly in 
confiding in you. I wish I had 
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bitten out my tongue before I had 

told you anything; but, if you are 

a gentleman, do not make me more 

angry than I am, by alluding to it 
in.’ 

‘Oh, Irene! forgive me; it was 
the strength of my love that in- 
duced me to be cruel. Only give 
me hope—say that at some future 
time, when you have somewhat 
recovered this disappointment, 
perhaps, you will think of what I 
have told you, and I will try to be 
contented.’ 

‘It would be madness to give 
hope where there is none. Be- 
sides, such affairs as these, it is 
indelicate to discuss them so soon 
after my mother’s death.’ 

‘She would not say so. She 
died happy in the belief that I 
should befriend you. Say that, 
by-and-by—in a few months’ time 
—I may ask you again.’ 

‘If you do, my answer can only 
be the same; I have no heart left 
to give any one, Colonel Mor- 
daunt.’ 

‘Never mind the heart! Give 
me yourself. Irene, say that I 
may ask you again, in a month’s 
time.’ 

‘A month? oh no! 
can make no difference.’ 

‘In three months, then. It is 
a longer period than you antici- 
pate. Give me my answer three 
months hence.’ 

‘Oh, why will you torture me 
so! I shall never change my 
mind !’ 

‘ Child, I know better! I know 
that at least there is a chance; 
and I cannot afford to throw the 
smallest chance away. I will 
speak to you again in three 
months.’ 

‘No—not in three; in six. If 
I must repeat what I have said 
to-day, I will repeat it after six 
months’ deliberation. Then you 
will know that I am in earnest.’ 

‘You shall be in earnest before: 


A month 
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the time arrives. Irene! I am 
another man; you have given me 
hope!’ 

‘A very slight one.’ 

‘It is enough to cling to. Ah, 
my darling! you must not think, 
because I am older than yourself, 
that I shall worry or fidget you. 
I am younger in heart than in 
years, Irene; and love” for you 
has made me feel a boy again. 
Only be mine, and I will devote 
my life to making yours happy. 
And now let us talk of yourself. 
You have refused to come to Fen 
Court: what do you intend to 
do? 

There had been a proposal, after 
Mrs. St. John’s death, that Irene 
should go and stay at Colonel 
Mordaunt’s house, Fen Court, 
which is presided over by his 
sister, Miss Isabella Mordaunt; 
and the girl, before she guessed 
at the nature of her cousin’s 
affection for her, had half agreed 
to do so; but now she shrinks 
from the idea as a lamb might 
shrink from going to picnic in a 
lion’s den; and it has become 
necessary to think of some other 
residence for her. 

‘I shall accept the offer of my 
aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, to go and 
stay a few weeks at Norwood. 
Perhaps I may make some arrange- 
ment about living with her. I 
have thought of nothing yet.’ 

‘But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, 
with her heap of children, in that 
dull suburban house? It is so 
unlike what you have been accus- 
tomed to; you will be bored out 
of your life. I should have 
thought your other aunt, Mrs. 
Campbell, with that nice little 
place in Clarges Street, would 
have been a far more suitable 
chaperon for you.’ 

‘Chaperon! what do I want 
with a chaperon? Do you sup- 
pose Iam going to run about to 
theatres and parties before I have 


changed my first mourning? Be- 
sides, I hate London. I shall not 
mind the dulness of Norwood; it 
will be in accordance with my 
feelings.’ 

‘Ah, my dear; you're very 
young. Ten more years in this 
world will teach you to try all 
you can to disperse a grief, instead 
of sitting down to nurse it. But 
I suppose you must have your 
own way—at least, for six months,’ 
with a sly glance that has no power 
to make Irene smile. ‘When will 
you start ? 

‘As soon as possible. I want 
to get out of this miserable city 
as quickly as I can. Can we go 
to-morrow ?” 

* Well with a little energy, 
I daresay we can. But you are 
not fit for much exertion. I must 
pack your things for you.’ 

‘Oh no! I could not let you do 
so. Besides, you have your own.’ 

‘I shall do my own, and yours 
too. If you persist in refusing, 
the only thing is—we can’t go.’ 

‘But I thought you had a par- 
ticular engagement this afternoon 
with your old friend Comte de 
Marigny ? 

‘ My old friend must give way 
to my young friend.’ 

‘How good you are to me. [| 
do not deserve it.’ 

‘You deserve it all, and far 
more, if I could give it. But it 
is not all disinterestedness, you 
know, Irene. I want a heavy 
price for my devotion.’ 

She colours, sighs, and turns 
away. In another couple of days 
she is installed as temporary 
inmate of her aunt’s house at 
Norwood. 


How am I to describe Fen 
Court, in Leicestershire? And 
yet I must try to bring the place, 
which will be the scene of 80 
many of the events in this history, 
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clearly before the mind’s eye of 
my reader. The house itself, 
which stands in the village of 
Priestley, about ten miles from one 
of the principal county towns, is 
neither old nor modern; but may 
have been built in the early part 
of the present century. It is a 
substantial white manor, not pic- 
turesque or romantic looking, 
but eminently comfortable — at 
least, from the outside. It has a 
bold porch, and large windows, 
some of which open to the ground: 
a conservatory on one side, leading 
to a billiard-room, and a library 
upon the other. It is fronted by 
a thick shrubbery, a noble grass- 
plot, above which droop cedar 
trees, and a broad drive, kept 
hard as iron. To the left are the 


stables and the kennel, planted 
out by shrubs, but close at hand ; 
the right leads, by a dark, winding 
path, to the back of the house, 
where a fine lawn, surrqunded by 
flower-beds, slopes down towards 


a lake with an artificial island on 
it, which is reached by a rustic 
bridge; beyond whieh lie the 
farm buildings, and their ungainly 
accessories. 

So far, Fen Court appears to be 
all that could be desired; and had 
been purchased eagerly by Colonel 
Mordaunt on his coming into his 
money, resigning the service, and 
settling at home. 

But the inside of the Court has 
one great fault—it is, notwith- 
standing the sums which have 
been spent on its equipment, irre- 
mediably ugly and dull. The 
house contains. every comfort, 
having a long, well-stocked li- 
brary, a vast dining-room, cheerful 
breakfast - parlour, and marvel- 
lously -furnished drawing - room. 
When I say marvellously, I do 
not mean in marvellous good 
taste. Colonel Mordaunt has 
never indulged in personal hobbies 
(except in the stables and hunt- 
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ing-field). There are pictures on 
the walls of Fen Court, but he 
seldom looks at them, and hardly 
knows their painters’ names. He 
ridicules the idea of any one 
caring for old china and glass; ° 
has never heard of bric-d-brac; 
and calls a love for worm-eaten 
oak or ebony sheer folly. Give 
him a well-built house, free from 
draughts and smoky chimneys; 
let Druce or Maple furnish it ac- 
cording to his own taste, and the 
best of his ability, and he could 
wish for nothing more. 

And up to a certain point Colo- 
nel Mordaunt is right. Home 
comforts—good beds and lots of 
blankets, spotless table-linen, and 
very hot plates—are worth all the 
Venetian glass and marqueterie 
in the world, if we cannot com- 
bine the two. But he never tries, 
and never has tried to combine 
them; and his sister Isabella takes 
no more trouble than he does. 
The stables of Fen Court are per- 
fect in all their fittings and ar- 
rangements ; so are the kennels; 
so are the sleeping, and eating, 
and sitting apartments of the 
human part of the establishment ; 
only men and women (some men 
and women, that is to say) occa- 
sionally feel the want of more 
than bodily comfort. 

Yet no one in Fen Court seems 
to miss sweet sounds, and all 
the pretty graceful nothings that 
throw a nameless charm on the 
apartments presided over by a 
woman of taste. 

Miss Mordaunt is decidedly not 
a woman of taste. She is only a 
poor weak-spirited dependent on 
her brother’s will and pleasure, 
and the tyranny of Mrs. Quekett, 
the housekeeper. Mrs. Quekett 
is an awful woman ; it is she that 
clothes those unhappy chairs and 
sofas in the drawing-room in 
brown-holland covers, so that no 
one has ever seen their blue satin 
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glories exposed to daylight, and 
drapes the chandeliers in gauzy 
petticoats, like gold-beaters’ skin, 
and pins yellow muslin round the 
picture- frames, until the room 
looks like the back parlour of a 
public-house, or the state apart- 
ment set aside for the reception of 
new customers in a young ladies’ 
school. 

It is Rebecca Quekett who de- 
cides how much butter shall be 
consumed per week at the Court 
breakfast table, and how much 
cream in the coffee after dinner; 
which servants shall be retained, 
and which discharged; which 
bed-rooms shall be used, and 
which left tenantless; and it is 
to Rebecca Quekett, and not to 
Miss Mordaunt, that every one 
refers for everything that may 
be required for the household, 
from a clean duster up to a new 
Brussels carpet. 

Colonel Mordaunt even, para- 
mount amongst his dogs and 


horses and hunting friends, is 
nothing inside Fen Court; and 
his sister is less than nothing— 
she is but an instrument in the 
hands of the most despotic of 


mistresses. For what tyranny 
can exceed the tyranny of an 
over-fed and indulged menial; of 
the inferior who, for some reason 
best known to ourselves, we have 
permitted to climb above us; of 
the servant who, being master of 
our family secrets, we seem in 
greater than bodily fear, lest he 
or she should take advantage of 
the situation, by wielding illegal 
influence above our unhappy heads 
with a satisfaction that knows no 
remorse ? 

But let Mrs. Quekett speak for 
herself. 

It is January. Colonel Mor- 
daunt has been home from his 
continental trip for more than 
two months, and the hunting- 
season still engrosses most of his 


time and thought— at least, to all 
appearances. 

Ten o’clock in the morning; 
the breakfast, at which several 
gentlemen in pink have dropped 
in accidentally, is over; and the 
master of the hounds, surrounded 
by his pack of friends and dogs 
and retainers, has ridden away 
down the broad gravelled drive, 
out into the open country, and 
Miss Mordaunt has Fen Court to 
herself. 

She is a woman of about five- 
and-forty; not ill-favoured, but 
with a contracted and attenuated 
figure, and a constant look of 
deprecatory fear upon her coun- 
tenance, which go far to make her 
so. Indeed, she is worse than 
ill-favoured, for she is uninterest- 
ing. Some of the plainest women 
in the world have been the most 
fascinating. Miss Mordaunt fasci- 
nates no one, except with a desire 
to know why she should pass 
through life with an expression 
as though she were silently en- 
treating every one she meets not 
to kick her. The world has not 
dealt harder with her than with 
most, but whenever she has been 
smitten on the right cheek, she 
has so pertinaciously turned the 
left, that her fellow - creatures 
have smitten her again, out of 
sheer vice. Every body knows 
what it is to wish to kick a dog 
who puts his tail between his legs 
before he has been spoken to. 
Humility is Christian; but, in a 
world of business, it doesn’t 

Miss Mordaunt being left alone, 
looks anxiously about the room, 
locks up the tea and sugar as 
though she were committing a 
theft, pulls the bell—with the 
faintest of tinkles at first, but 
afterwards, finding it is not an- 
swered, somewhat more boldly— 
and as the servant enters, says, 
apologetically— 
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‘I think, James—as your mas- 
ter is gone, and the breakfast is 
over—I think perhaps you had 
better clear away.’ 

‘ Very well, miss,’ replies James, 
with stolid indifference, as he puts 
the chairs back against the wall, 
and proceeds to business. 

Miss Mordaunt glances about 
her, once or twice, uncertainly, 
and then, with a nervous grin at 
James, who takes no notice of the 
proceeding, glides from the room. 

In another second she is back 


again. 

‘Is Quekett—do you know, 
James—in the kitchen, or the 
housekeeper’s room ?’ 

‘I believe Mrs. Quekett is not 
downstairs at all yet, miss.’ 

‘Oh, very well! it is no mat- 
ter, James: it does not in the 
least signify. Thank you, James!’ 
and Miss Mordaunt re-vanishes. 

She does not pass into the gar- 
den or enter her own aparment: 
she goes straight upstairs and 
knocks at the door of one of the 
best bed-rooms. 

‘Come in!’ says a voice that 
has been so used to lay down the 
law that it cannot speak except 
authoritatively; but as Miss Mor- 
daunt appears, it attempts to mo- 
dify its tone. ‘Oh! is it you, 
miss? Pray come in. Past ten 
o'clock! Well, I’m sure I had no 
idea it was so late.’ 

Mrs. Quekett, clothed in a stuff 
dressing-gown and laced night- 
cap, is seated by the fire: her 
breakfast-tray is by her side and a 
footstool under her feet; nor does 
she make the least pretence of 
rising from her chair as her so- 
_— mistress advances towards 

er. 

The room (as I have said before) 
is one of the most comfortable in 
Fen Court, and is furnished with 
mahogany and French chintz and 
Kidderminster: so much of it be- 
longs to Druce, or Maple, but it is 


further decorated in a fashion of 
which those gentlemen have been 
quite guiltless; for pictures hang 
about the walls; carved oaken 
brackets, holding statuettes in 
china, fill up the recesses; and a 
French clock and candelabra adorn 
the mantelpiece. Presents from 
her numerous employers—slight 
testimonies of her worth from the 
Duchess of B——, and my Lady 
C—— : so Mrs. Quekett is wont 
to describe these ornaments : spoils 
from the various battle-fields 
through which she h.s fought her 
way in life—so an unprejudiced 
observer wouldsay. And on either 
side the mirror are displayed pho- 
tographs in frames: young men 
and maidens; old men and chil- 
dren: ‘ Dear Lord X ——, and the 
Hon. Richard A , and Lady 
Viola. To set Mrs. Quekett off 
on the subject of her photographs, 
is to hear her talk ‘ Court Cir- 
cular’ for at least an hour, and 
finish with the intelligence that, 
with the exception of his poor 
dear father, she has never ‘ be- 
meaned’ herself by living in an 
untitled family before Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s. 

Miss Mordaunt addresses her 
timidly : 

*‘ How are you this morning, 
Quekett ?—is your head better ?’ 

‘ Well, miss, I can hardly say 
before I get up and move about a 
bit. It’s very cold—isn’t it ? 

‘ Bitterly cold; the wind is due 
north.’ 

‘Ah! I thought so. I don’t 
think I shall be down just yet. 
Will you give the cook directions 
about the luncheon, Miss Mor- 
daunt ?—I shall be in time to see 
to the dinner.’ 

‘ But the tradesmen will want 
their orders, Quekett.’ 

* Well, the cook can come up to 
me for that. I suppose the Colonel 
won’t be home to luncheon.’ 

‘I don’t know—I can’t say. I 
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didn’t ask him—but perhaps—I 
should think ; 

‘ Oh, it’s no good thinking, miss. 
If he hasn’t left directions, he must 
put up with the inconvenience. 
Were there any gentlemen to break- 
fast this morning ?” 

* Well, Quekett, there were one 
or two—three or four, perhaps ; 
but no one could help it—at least, 
I’m sure Philip didn’t ask them; 
for Mr. Rogers rode up just as we 
sat down, and-——’ 

* It could be helped well enough, 
if the Colonel had a grain of sense. 
A pack of fellows to eat him out of 
house and home, and nothing to 
show for it. I warrant they’ve cut 
my new ham down to the bone. 
And which of ’em would give the 
Colonel a breakfast before he sets 
out hunting, Ishould like to know.’ 

‘Oh, Quekett! Philip does dine 
with them sometimes: it was only 
last week he received invitations 
from the Capels and the Stewarts.’ 

‘ And what’s the good of that? 
Gives everything, and takes no- 
thing in return. And, by-the-way, 
is it true, miss, that there’s talk 
about Master Oliver spending his 
Easter here again ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. You 
had better ask Philip, Quekett. I 
have nothing to do with Master 
Oliver. I daresay it’s a mistake. 
Who told you about it ? 

‘ That don’t in the least signify ; 
but things can’t go on like this, 
and so I shall tell the Colonel. 
There are some people I can’t live 
in the same house with, and Master 
Oliver’s one. And it won’t be the 
better for him, I expect, if I have 
to leave through his means.’ 

Miss Mordaunt is trembling all 
over. 

‘Oh, Quekett! it will never 
come to that. You know how 
anxious Philip is to make you 
comfortable, or to do anything to 
please you, that—that—is reason- 
able.’ 


‘ Reasonable, Miss Mordaunt! 
Well, I’m not likely to ask any- 
thing as is not reasonable. I was 
fifteen years in the service of the 
Colonel’s father, and I came to Fen 
Court, as every one knows, much 
against my own interests, and only 
to please those as had a sort of 
claim on me. And then to be told 
that Mr. Philip will do anything to 
please me as is reasonable, is rather 
too much to put up with.’ And 
here Mrs. Quekett shows symp- 
toms of boiling. 

‘Oh, pray don’t say that, Que- 
kett! Idaresay my brother never 
thought of having Master Oliver 
here; and, if he did, that he will 
put off his visit to a more conve- 
nient opportunity.’ 

‘ Well, I hope so, I’m sure; for 
I’ve no wish to see him hanging 
about here for a month. And I 
think, miss, that if this is all you 
have to say to me, perhaps I'd 
better be getting up and looking 
after the house matters myself; 
for I don’t suppose there’ll be a bit 
left in the larder, now that the 
Colonel has been feeding a pack of 
wolves at breakfast.’ 

Miss Mordaunt, ‘making no 
pretence of resentment, flies as 
though she had been ordered to 
disappear. 

At noon, Mrs. Quekett descends 
to the housekeeper’s room, which 
—by means of furniture cribbed 
from other apartments, hot lun- 
cheons and suppers, and friends to 
partake of them whenever she feels 
disposed to issue her invitations— 
is as comfortable and convivial a 
retreat as any to be found in Fen 
Court. Mrs. Quekett, too, presents 
an appearance quite in accordance 
with the presiding deity of a ser- 
vants’ feast. Tall, well-formed, and 
well-dressed, with a face that has 
been handsome and a complexion 
that is not entirely guiltless of aid, 
she looks fitted to hold a high 
position among menials—and she 
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holds it, a trifle too highly. Her 
dominant, overbearing temper 
makes her at once feared and 
hated in the servants’ hall, and 
each domestic is ready to abuse 
her behind her back and to rake 
up old dead scandals, which might 
well be permitted to lie forgotten 
amongst the ashes of the past. As 
she enters her sanctum, a dish of 
stewed kidneys and a glass of 
stout are placed before her, with 
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punctuality; but it is well, as she 
came down-stairs, that she did not 
hear the cook ordering the kitchen- 
maid to take in the ‘cats’ meat’ 
without delay. Somebody else in 
the kitchen hears the remark, how- 
ever, and laughs—not loudly but 
discordantly—and the harsh sound 
reaches the housekeeper’s ears. 
‘Who’s that? she demands, 
sharply, ‘Mrs. Cray? Tell her she 
is to come here and speak to me.’ 


(To be continued.) 





JE VOUS AIME. 


WILL not say you're fairer far 
Than angels that in heaven are ; 
I will not falsely flatter you, 
But I will tell you what is true— 
Je vous aime, 
Mon amie chérie, je vous aime. 


I knew you for a little while— 

I heard your voice, I saw you smile ; 

And as you moved among the throng, 

I looked, and learnt this two line-song— 
Je vous aime, 

Mon amie chérie, je vous aime. 


The night died out, the morning came, 

The big sun set the sea aflame : | 

We walked together, I and you, 

And cool waves whispered to the blue— 
Je vous aime, 

Mon amie chérie, je vous aime. 


Dim evening faded into night, 

The yellow moon turned small and white, 

And, floating o’er the trees, the chime 

Of curfew bells breathed out the rhyme— 
Je vous aime, 

Mon amie chérie, je vous aime. 


When sails the ship that brings me home 
To friends, and fields we used to roam, 
Will it be well for me to sing 
This posy of a lover's ring— 

Je vous aime, 
Mon amie chérie, je vous aime. 
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A PERFECT LOVE. 


URY it gently—let the old love lie, 
Bright with the radiance of its former glory, 
Dear with the memory of the oft-told story, 
That cannot die. 


We had the sweet young love so pure, so fair, 

It turned the sea into a field of gold," 

And wrapped the whole earth in a summer fold, 
Without a care. 


Then winter came, and it gave many a sigh, 
While storms of bitter sorrow o’er us swept ; 
We felt it perish slowly, as we wept— 

I saw it die. 


I clasped it close, and cried to it to stay, 

In agony implored it still to live : 

Once and again I prayed it to forgive— 
It turned away. 


Cover it up, the poor imperfect thing ; 

Let not the cold world looking on its face, 

See that with youth and joy, its power and grace 
Have taken wing. 


Poor heart! that found its treasure was but dross; 
Yet mercy comes when clouds of woe are dense. 
I looked to God, and cried for recompense— 

He showed His cross. 


He knew our joy was poison, so above 
He took it, with the wisdom that knows best, 
To keep it for us in the realms of rest ; 

A perfect love. 
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DIAMOND CHIPS. 


By ‘SaRce.ie,’ AurHor or ‘Tue Diamonp Dieernes or SourH AFRICA,’ ETC., ETC. 


UT few months have passed 
away since I was one of the 
crowd of diamond-diggers in the 
neighbourhood of Du Toit’s Pan, 
then Orange Free State, a little later 
West Griqualand (British), and 
now again disputed territory—a 
sort of No Man’s Land A batch of 
diamond-field newspapers is now 
before me, and while lingering 
over the pleasant reminiscences 
thereby called up of familiar 
places, scenes, and people, of pick, 
shovel, and sieve, of stifling dust 
and scorching heat, of white tents 
glistening in a flood of African 
sunshine, of diggers and niggers, 
oxen and mules, springboks and 
blesboks, ef hoc genus omne, I 
have thought I could cull 
here and there a characteristic 
advertisement or paragraph which 
might afford matter for mirth to 
home-staying Englishmen, and at 
the same time give them some 
insight into little peculiarities of 
life at the diggings. Dear old 
‘Diamond News’ and ‘ Diamond 
Field!’ which I have so often 
eagerly purchased, as the news- 
man, with loud tinkling bell, came 
around among the hot, thirsty, 
dusty crowd, that surrounded our 
favourite auctioneers on Saturday 
afternoons—truly your paper is 
yellowish and your ink tinged 
with brown, I know the sun was 
hot, and the camp feverish when 
you were put into the rough little 
wooden post office ! 

The first amusing paragraph 
that meets my eye is not sugges- 
tive of that increased efficiency of 
police regulations and preserva- 
tion of order which loyal ‘ British- 
ers’ so confidently looked forward 
to as the result of annexation. 


‘There are now so many black sheep 


under the protection of the authorities, 
that room cannot be found for all of them 
in the jail, and some have to sleep out- 
side in the prison yard, guarded by 
police.’ 


Query, are the ‘ black sheep’ all 
niggers? White inmates of the 
jail used to be very scarce, I am 
happy to say. If the government, 
as by last advices seemed likely, has 
really placed ‘ off-coloured ’ persons 
on an equality with whites, and 
allows them equal facilities for 
digging and selling diamonds, any 
experienced digger or colonist will 
say that if that salutary feeling of 
utter inferiority to, and dread of, 
the white man, which alone can 
act as a.check on the perverse 
propensities of the niggers, be 
removed, offences against person 
and property will soon become 
lamentably numerous. If any of 
the al fresco culprits were white 
men, they had reason to congratu- 
late themselves that the jail was 
‘ full inside,’ for, in truth, I often 
thought it would be sufficient 
punishment for any trivial offence 
to spend a night on the foul 
straw of the miserable little 
‘tronk’ or ‘chokey,’ as our little 
prison was expressively termed, 
in company with a score drunken 
specimens of Kafir and Hottentot 
natural history, whose ‘natural 
perfumery’ would be aggravated 
to an intolerable degree by the 
heat and closeness of the atmo- 
sphere. Well, Christmas comes but 
once a year, and I expect Christ- 
mas had something to do with 
the abnormal repletion of ‘chokey,’ 
for a little farther down I find the 
following :— 


* The finds durings the week have been 
rather quiet, but this, I think, is owing 
to the Christmas holidays interfering with 
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the usual routine of work. 1 expect we 
shall hear and see more of headaches than 
diamonds for the next few days, at least 
to judge by appearances. As a matter of 
course, hotel-keepers are doing a “ slogg- 
ing trade,” and wish Christmas to last 
“all the year round.” Champagne is 
flowing like water in some quarters, and 
another scarcity of this now common- 
place article is predicted, but I think 
this is only a “ruse” to raise the price.’ 

I remember that the atmosphere 
on the Fields was often very clear 
indeed, but I cannot call to mind 
that it was ever quite clear enough 
* to enable me to see a headache, 
and I know there were often 
plenty of them going about. 

I am happy to see that the 
diggers were able to indulge in a 
little dessert after their Christmas 
dinners. 

* The first fruit of the season arrived 
here on Saturday last from the Transvaal. 
It consisted of a few bags of apples and 
pears, and the former, about the size of 
large marbles, were eagerly caught up at 
eight shillings per hundred. Small cu- 
cumbers also found a ready sale at from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. In the course of 
a few weeks, however, we may expect a 
plentiful supply of apples, pears, water 
and rock melons, grapes, vegetables, &c., 
from the same source.’ 


Any one who has ever been 
choked with the dust, and parched 
with the thirst of the ‘dry dig- 
gings,’ will easily understand how 
greedily these healthful and re- 
freshing luxuries will be bought 
up by the hard-working seekers 
after ‘ sparklers.’ 

The next is evidently cut out of 
a Yankee paper, but as I have not 
seen it quoted in England, I give 
it here, hoping that though it is 
not really a ‘diamond chip,’ its 
exquisite humour may be its 
apology. 

* Another poor girl has died in Virginia 
from the use of tobacco, at the age of one 
hundred. She was an orphan.’ 

Looking over the advertisements 
I am attracted by a startling 
acrostic, and at first sight I am 
lost in amazement at finding 


poetic talent in such an out-of-the 
way place as the little digging 
camp at Hebron, but on a closer 
inspection I find it is not poetry, 
and I do not imagine it can be so 
very difficult to write acrostics in 
prose. What a pity St. Valentine’s 
day has passed! I might have 
tried one myself—though I hardly 
imagine it would be so effective 
on the feminine susceptibilities 
as a combination of lace paper, 
flowers, cupids, and humming 
birds. 

However, I will now let Mr. 
Hale speak for himself, which he 
seems quite capable of doing : 


*Hale’s Masonic is the only Hotel in 
Hebron, 

A Il Invalids from De Beer’s rapidly re- 
cover there, 

L eaving him with the utmost reluctance ; 

E very one receives a hearty welcome, 

S ome can’t make up their minds to leave 
at all. 


M any declare it the most “ Unique Hos- 
telrie” on the Fields, 

A nd are themselves a living evidence of 
benefits derivable there ; 

Some People say the accommodation 
isn’t ample, 

Of which one visit there proves the 
error ; 

No one can deny the purity of the 
atmosphere, 

I am open, as Artemus Ward says, to 
“ Bet on it,” 

C an any one say fairer than that ?” 

H ales’s Masonic, like good wine, re- 
quires “ No Bush,” 

O n that point all may rely, 

T he best of it is terms are very reasonable 

E very one who visits it express them- 
selves pleased, 

L et no one delay from making a call.’ 


Friend Hale, thy eloquence ex- 
ceeds thy grammar. But no mat- 
ter! Diggers will be quite willing 
to dispense with grammar, and 
even to allow the letter H to be 
dropped all over the place in 
their presence, if they can only 
get those luxuries which I believe 
are procurable at Hebron, viz., 
fresh vegetables, milk, and, above 
all, clean water. 
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Diamond Chips. 


Here is a somewhat character- 
istic advertisement of a well- 
known Klip Drift house :-— 


‘THE CHEAPSIDE LONDON CASH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
BACK AND RAPHAEL. 

Have always on hand a large assort- 
ment of 

MERCHANDIZE AND Fancy Goops. 

Which are offered at 
Low Prices. 

N.B, All kinds of Produce, Diamonds, 
Wool, Skins, Feathers, and Curiosities, 
bought for Cash or Barter.’ 

Not much like anything in 
‘Cheapside, London,’ is the store 
in question, a big, low building of 
corrugated iron, overflowing with 
a fearfully heterogeneous abun- 
dance of general merchandise ; 
standing on the slope of a 
‘diamondiferous’ hill, with wooden 
and iron houses above and below 
it, a few tents in the distance, 
and down in the valley the big, 
clear stream of the Vaal, fringed 
with drooping willows, embanked 
with bright sparkling gravel, 
where more than half naked 
Kafirs are ‘rocking the cradle,’ 
and their masters, the white 
diggers, sitting somewhere near, 
perchance under a shady tree, 
perchance under an awning, 
anxiously turning over and in- 
specting the constantly-replenished 
heap on the sorting-table. 

A case of petty larceny is some- 
what humorously described in the 
following paragraph, which I take 
from the ‘ Diggers’ Gazette and 
Commercial Advertiser ’ :— 

* The Effects of Christmas.—There was 
a large consumption of “Fiz” and other 
beverages on Christmas Day. One in- 
dividual, finding that the means at his 
command did not exactly represent in 
cash the amount he could conveniently 
absorb, quietly helped himself to the 
contents of the till of the Blue Posts, 
Colesherg Kopje. Strange to say, the 
proprietors objected to their Christmas- 
box being appropriated thusly, and the 
suspected party. will probably have an 
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opportunity of discovering on New Year's 
Day whether her Majesty’s fare is worthy 
of its reputation.’ 


Here is an editorial paragraph 
which is most comic in its pathos, 
and most pathetic in its comi- 
cality :— 


‘It is with great difficulty that we 
bring out a paper at all this week—not, 
as some may suspect, because we are 
overcome by Christmas festivities, but 
simply because editor, printers, and 
printer’s devil are all more or less down 
with one or other of the illnesses that 
are perambulating these camps. A man 
may be perfectly well in the morning, 
and in the afternoon he may be floored 
on the broad of his back, gasping like a 
sick turtle, and with the countenance of 
a dyspeptic vulture. Proofs become a 
loathsome object, type is a delusion and 
a snare, and sleep is infinitely preferable 
to gadding about to purvey news for that 
many-headed, insatiable monster, the 
public. At the same time we trust the 
public has enjoyed its Christmas better 
than the fates have permitted us to enjoy 
ours.’ 

Poor editor ! 
and poor ‘ devil!’ 
had my share of those same 
illnesses —if fever, dysentery, 
diarrhea, and opthalmia are worth 
speaking of, and I can feel for 
you. And I hope you all ‘ pulled 
through’—you have got cooler 
weather again now, and here in 
London we have got it rather 
too cool just at present. 

Here is a very mild paragraph 
from the ‘Colesberg Advertiser,’ 
headed ‘ Diamond Fields Slang ’ :— 


poor printers! 
Truly I have 


* Last week we noticed in one of the 
papers published at the Diggings a 
paragraph in a report of a public dinner, 
stating that on the toast of “ The Ladies” 
being proposed, one of the gents (sic) 
present proposed “three cheers for the 
off-coloured ones,” which was vociferously 
responded to. In the last “Diamond 
News ” to hand we find the report of the 
discovery of the corpse of a human being, 
under such circumstances as lead to the 
conclusion that the unfortunate man had 
met with foul play. He is described as 
“an off-coloured man, a native of Cape 
Town.” The South African diamond- 
diggers appear to be setting up a vocabu- 
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lary of their own. Anything stolen is 
simply “jumped.” A person who com- 
mences to work, drink, eat, or to per- 
form any of the thousand and one acts 
of every day life, is said to “wire in.” 
Any thing or person of a disagreeable 
nature is “bogie,” as a bogie mule, a 
bogie black fellow, &c., and any thing or 
person not of a fine white colour or com- 
plexion is “ off-coloured.” Our acquaint- 
ance with Diamond Field slang is at 
present rather limited, but a diligent 
study of the local papers will doubtless 
extend our education in that depart- 
ment,’ 


Really, most innocent ‘Colesberg 
Advertiser,’ your education in all 
departments of slang would seem 
to have been sadly neglected. 
‘Where were you raised? oh 
greenest and mildest of editors, 
that you never héard the en- 
couraging adjuration to ‘wire in 
and get your name up,’ with 
which you so kindly credit the 
diggers ? 

While on the subject of slang, I 
notice that one of the enterprising 
auctioneers of Cape Town heads 
his advertisement— 


* Dramonps, Diramonps!!!! 
Notice to the Lucky Coons.’ 


and in another place he advertises 
himself as ‘The Coon to sell 
diamonds.’ ‘Truly a gay and 
festive auctioneer this, from whom 
we should expect much sparkle of 
wit and flow of eloquence. 

The juxtaposition of incon- 
gruous articles in the following 
advertisement is amusing :— 


‘THE BLACK HORSE, 

On sale at low rates, to close accounts, 

Cape Brandy, Wine, Bottled Porter, 
Champagne, Plum Puddings, Strong Wire 
Netting, Manilla Rope, Tent Line, Blocks, 
Canvas, Tents, Portable Forge, Anvil, 
Vice, Steel Picks, and a variety of other 
articles,’ 


I have before referred to the 
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dropping of the letter H, which, 
with kindred abuses and mispro- 
nunciations, is very prevalent in 
the colony. I was once travelling 
in a waggon with twelve other 
passengers, only one of whom ever 
used an H in the right place. 
It was simply excruciating. Now 
I have actually caught two of- 
fenders misconducting themselves 
in this way in large type adver- 
tisements, and I will hold them 
up to public execration, giving the 
advertisements in their entirety, 
with “names and addresses, lest 
I should be suspected of invention 
or exaggeration. 
* Wanted 
A GOOD COOK. 
Liberal Wages will be given. 
Clarance, New Rush. 
AN ANDY BOY wanted also.’ 


Apply to 


This is surely some descendant 
of ‘ false, fleeting, perjured Cla- 
rence!’ A man who wants an 
andy boy cannot be expected to 
know how to spell his own name. 
If Samuel Lover could only have 
sent him out ‘Handy Andy’ now, 
what a delightful state of confusion 
would poor Clarance have got 
into! 

Here is another culprit, and a 
man who ought to know better— 


‘Wanted immediately, 
A EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN, 


to make himself generally useful. Apply 
to W. Kllisser, 13, Strand Street.’ 


Verily, this subject is too pain- 
ful to be pursued further, or I 
could doubtless multiply instances. 
Well, it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing, so I must 
refrain now, lest I give British 
readers an overdose of ‘ Diamond 
Chips.’ 





THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


SPIRITUALISM—PSYCHIC FORCE—HERMANN AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL—NAPOLEON AND 
THE PROPHETS—THE WEATHER—OLD-FASHIONED DINNER PARTIES—BATTUES— 
*VAILS'—THE ‘ VISITING TAX’—‘THE COMING K——’—MR. CHARLES READE 


AND THE ‘SHAM-SAMPLE SWINDLE,’ 


T is quite possible that the 
‘Times’ was hard up for 
some more or less interesting 
subjects to pad its columns with 
when it admitted, and for a brief 
period encouraged, the correspon- 
dence on Spiritualism; but it is 
quite as likely, if gossip has any 
foundation of truth, that certain 
great ones had recently assisted at 
séances, and that the ‘ manifesta- 
tions’ had been of a more than 
ordinarily startling character; and 
it was deemed advisable to start 
the question again in the leading 
journal, in the expectation, it 
might be, that somebody or other 
had by this time sounded the 
depths—or shallows—of spiritua- 
lism, and could give to the world 
an accurate and authentic account 
of the discovery of the imposture 
as practised by the leading mediums 
—media I ought to say, perhaps. 
The subject was duly mooted, and 
the usual correspondence was in- 
serted, and the result is that we 
are all exactly where we were 
before. Those of us who don’t 
believe are certainly unconverted 
still; those of us who do believe 
are more fanatical than ever; and 
those who suspend their judgment 
have seen no sufficient argument 
for hanging it on a higher or a 
lower peg in the abode of reason. 
Now, however incredulous we 
may be as to the supernatural 
powers claimed by Mr. D. D. Home, 
Mrs. Guppy, and other gifted 
beings, we should be careful how 
we pooh-pooh the whole thing, 
and feel nothing but indignation 
against so-called spiritualists, and 
contempt for their victims. We 


may take it that, as a matter 
of fact, these ‘manifestations’ 
really do occur in some manner or 
other, and that unaccountable 
transactions take place in the 
vicinity of a medium. Thus we 
have had an accurate narration of 
the phenomenon of a concertina 
giving forth certain musical 
sounds, and defying the laws of 
gravitation, without any apparent 
human and mechanical aid; we 
have been gravely assured that 
persons have, beyond all manner 
of doubt, been lifted into the air 
by no visible means, and have 
floated about in space with all the 
ease and gracefulness of a balloon, 
and then we are told that if we 
are not disposed to permit these 
eccentricities to be explained by 
the theory of spirit-power, we 
may account for them by believing 
that we are trembling on the 
verge of a great discovery which 
we are to call Psychic Force; we 
are to be of opinion, that is, that 
plain mechanical effects may be 
produced by an invisible and in- 
tangible power which will throw 
into disuse in times to come that 
which we were taught as children 
to call the principle of the lever. 
I have no intention of writing an 
essay upon spiritualism, but as 
the letters in the ‘Times’ have 
agitated the Talk of the Town to 
a slight extent, I think I may as 
well say my say, quantum valeat. 
In the first place, then, I have 
been rather struck by the omission 
of an argument which one natu- 
rally expected to see employed by 
the disciples of Mr. Home or the 
theorists of the school of Mr. Ser- 
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jeant Cox, and that is the in- 
fluence of the will upon the 
members of the body. In all 
mechanical contrivances some pal- 
pable power is put in operation 
by the application of some ex- 
ternal force. The driver of the re- 
posing locomotive moves a handle, 
and the steam, which has hitherto 
been hissing itself away into the 
atmosphere, is turned in another 
direction, and its compressed 
power acts upon the machinery 
which compels the wheels of the 
engine to revolve and proceed 
along the metals with such force 
that the train is dragged along 
and whirled away with increasing 
velocity. This we can see and 
comprehend. But, after all, it is 
nothing but the action of that 
immaterial thing called will that 
lifts the driver’s hand to the 
substance he must touch and 
move before the powers of the 
engine can be brought into play. 
It is, in fact, an absolutely un- 
known and undiscoverable power 
that puts a man’s legs into motion 
when he wishes to take a walk. 
This may fairly be called psychic 
force, and experience teaches us 
that it exists under all conditions 
of animal life. Even a jelly-fish 
can make its way against a strong 
tide, and an oyster can close its 
shell with extraordinary muscular 
power; and so Serjeant Cox may 
fairly argue that psychic force 
may, under certain conditions 
which remain to be discovered, 
have a powerful influence over 
substances to which it is entirely 
external. Thus Mr. Home’s fingers 
may agitate the keys of the con- 
certina, although there is no 
actual or visible contact between 
them.. So, again, science explains 
the compass by telling us of the 
power of attraction, which, like 
gravitation, is an invisible and 
intangible power—some kind of 
psychic force again. Every child 


is familiar with the phenomenon 
of the needle and the loadstone; 
why, then, should not some per- 
sons exist who possess a similar 
force, and who can _ influence 
substances without actually touch- 
ing them ? 

The reply undoubtedly is that 
experience teaches that the will is 
a property of even the lowest 
forms of animal life, and though 
We can no more explain it than 
we can draw the shape of the 
intellect or soul, yet we are abun- 
dantly aware that it only exists as 
an exterior force so long as certain 
known and obvious substantial 
conditions are complied with. 
The animal dies; to all intents 
and purposes the will dies too: 
the will is powerless if the func- 
tions of life are worn out, or 
wholly disarranged by accident. 
If an animal is deprived of 
nourishment or oxygen gas, the 
will is gone. The will, then, 
must act through and by means of 
those external substances in which 
it was originally enshrined. Now, 
in the case of the concertina, we 
are asked to believe that Mr. 
Home’s will acted upon the keys 
wholly irrespective of any external 
physical conditions; an unseen 
power emanated from him and 
forced the instrument to give forth 
certain melodies, and more, the 


instrument was so influenced that . 


it too escaped from its own 
conditions, defied the laws of 
gravitation, and appeared to be 
suspended in the air. 

To Serjeant Cox, Mr. Crookes, 
and the Committee of the Dialec- 
tical Society generally, we can 
only reply that we are much 
obliged to them for the trouble 
they have taken in this matter, 
but we feel bound to hesitate 
before we adopt even a shadow of 
the conclusions at which they 
have, no doubt reluctantly, arrived. 
We by no means desire to meet 
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them with the simple assertion 
that the thing cannot be; that 
would be a most unphilosophic 
and unsatisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. We may willingly ad- 
mit that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than we have 
dreamt of, without depriving our- 
selves of the right to demand 
evidence of a far more convincing 
character. If psychic force can 
act upon the keys of a concertina, 
it can equally act upon the 
polished handle which the engine- 
driver moves before the locomotive 
is put in motion; or it can com- 
pel the great organ in the Albert 
Hall to play ‘God save the Queen.’ 
It is unreasonable to suppose that, 
if it indeed exists, it cannot be 
brought to some such plain prac- 
tical test as this. Mr. Home tells 
us, no doubt, that the exercise of 
it is to a great extent involuntary 
on his part, but surely we may 
ask him to see what he can do 
voluntarily or involuntarily in 
starting the Limited Mail, or 
playing the first violin in the 
orchestra at Covent Garden. 

I have purposely avoided dis- 
cussing the question whether 
spirits are or are not concerned 
with the origin of the ‘ manifes- 
tations’ we have read of in the 
‘Times,’ and heard of in social 
conversation. .A Purgatorial fire 
is not a pleasant thing to contem- 
plate; still it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether it is not prefer- 
able to a state in which one would 
be liable to be compelled to spend 
one’s time in waiting upon prosy 
mediums, or in wafting Mr. Home 
to the ceiling, or transporting 
stout persons of the Guppy build 
across the metropolis. Really, 
one would be inclined to welcome 
annihilation, if there was no other 
alternative than this slavish and 
degraded occupation in the future 
life. It is the fashion in certain 
circles to criticise Christianity 
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with considerable freedom now-a- 
days, but, at all events, it may be 
admitted that the religion of the 
Gospels takes a higher and nobler 
view of the prospects of mankind 
than is to be found in the teach- 
ings of the so-called spiritualists. 
And now one word to those 
who have been convinced by what 
they have seen of the marvels of 
‘spiritualism.’ I would ask such 
people if they have ever paid any 
attention whatever to the feats of 
legerdemain? I would entreat 
them to consider seriously whether 
Hermann at the Egyptian Hall 
does not perform acts in com- 
parison with which mere table- 
rapping, and chair-lifting, are 
simply clumsy conjuring? Those 
who remember the apparently ex- 
traordinary marvels worked by 
such artists as Houdin and Robin 
see nothing to be surprised at in 
the tricks of the spiritual lyceum. 
And those who have chosen to 
pay money in order to be initiated 
into the conjuror’s mysteries, are 
only astonished at the simplicity 
of the hitherto most astounding 
performances. And it is curious 
how few people have the faculty 
of keen observation, or possess the 
power of eliminating details, in 
witnessing the startling wonders 
of the professional magician. How 
many persons in an ordinary 
audience can accurately relate the 
successive operations in the per- 
formances of tricks which depend 
upon a mechanical contrivance 
and ‘sleight of hand? Every con- 
juror is ready to tell us that his 
success in mystifying his audience 
depends to a very great extent 
upon his power of diverting their 
attention, and misleading their 
faculties of observation. There 
are certain tricks with a pack of 
cards which are merely the result 
of certain mathematical combina- 
tions, marvellous to behold, but 
ludicrously simple when explained. 
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You may tie two handkerchiefs 
together ,with as many knots as 
you please, but with a ‘ hey, presto, 
part!’ I can separate them in an 
instant. You will think this a 
most extraordinary and incompre- 
hensible thing, but I do not; 
neither will you when I show you 
the simple secret. This being so, 
and being, further, of a strong 
belief that the spirits of the dead 
have found some better home than 
in a drawing-room chair or dining- 
room table, I prefer to state my 
firm conviction that ‘spiritualists’ 
are merely conjurors, and to ex- 
press my regret that they have 
not the honesty to say so. 

It is said that the late emperor 
of the French was claimed as a 
disciple by some of the bolder of 
the spiritualists. It is possible 
that the peculiar turn of his mind, 
his morbid desire to resemble his 
uncle, his supposed belief in de- 
stiny, may give some countenance 
to the gossip which asserted his 
patronage of mediums; but, how- 
ever that may be, we may not be 
far wrong in suspecting that the 
mediums were not much more 
trustworthy than the English 
clergymen who dabble in prophecy 
and accurately discovered in Na- 
poleon III. the Wilful King allu- 
ded to by the prophet Daniel. A 
pamphlet lies before me now, en- 
titled the ‘ Future Career of Napo- 
leon, of the coming re-establish- 
ment of the Napoleonic Empire, 
with prophetic expositions by 
Thirty Clergymen.’ The disap- 
pointment of these reverend gentle- 
men must have been great indeed 
when Napoleon died peaceably at 
Chiselhurst, when they had so 
confidently anticipated his ‘ Ulti- 
mate Fall at Messiah’s Advent at 
Armageddon.’ Into the scriptural 
exegesis of these well-meaning 
but idiotic persons I have no in- 
tention of entering ; I merely wish 
to show that if educated gentlemen 


can talk such supreme nonsense as 
is exhibited in the pages of this 
sensational production, we ought, 
perhaps, to moderate our sense of 
wonder at the triumphs of spiritu- 
alism. The editor of the pamphlet 
actually had the audacity to write 
these words: ‘The imperial re- 
storation of Napoleon III. from 
his present retirement at Chisel- 
hurst is absolutely certain.’ It is 
with minds like this that the 
disciples of the latent religionism 
are constituted, and we may 
charitably say that they deserve 
our pity rather than our contempt. 
Such persons complain that 
thoughtful and scientific men 
treat them with supreme indiffer- 
ence; let them be satisfied with 
the reflectlon that our lunatic 
asylums are sufficiently full, and 
that there is, as yet, a popular 
desire to leave them their liberty, 
as we have too great a belief in 
the existence of common sense to 
think that they are likely to 
become injurious to society. 


Mutual interrogation as to where 
we have been and what we have 
been doing this winter is of 
rather frequent occurrence, now 
that we are all meeting again at 
the commencement of the season. 
The weather has been good enough 
to be more than usually entertain- 
ing as a subject of conversation. 
We have all felt that we have 
really had something to say about 
it this time at all events; either as 
agriculturists or valetudinarians, 
or as some of those people who 
are perpetually writing to the 
‘Times’ about the inches of rain 
that have fallen, or the queer 
things that have occurred in the 
atmosphere during the past week, 
we have all felt—or appeared to 
have felt—a more than ordinary 
interest in the state of the ba- 
rometer. And, as if im order to 
bring matters to a crisis, the Arch- 


bishop 
sudden, 
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bishop of Canterbury, all of a 
sudden, recommended his clergy 
to pray for fair weather, and in- 
stantly drew down upon his gra- 
cious head the scientific wrath of 
Mr. Bailey Denton. The happy 
‘Times’ overflowed with fair- 
weather correspondence as if in 
emulation of its neighbouring 
Thames, and, at last, the people 
who declared that the springs 
were still very low, seemed in- 
clined to tell the Archbishop that 
if he did not take care what he was 
about they would pray for more 
wet, and that their prayers were 
just as good as his. The sym- 
pathies of the majority were, per- 
haps, on the side of the Arch- 
bishop, as they felt themselves 
unable to share in Mr. Denton’s 
depressing joys; but still congre- 
gations in churches where prayers 
for fine weather were offered must 
have felt rather puzzled as to the 
amount of fervour they ought to 
put into their amens. I would not 
have it thought for a moment 
that I would dream of scoffing at 
the notion of praying for a change 
of weather, but still I would ven- 
ture to suggest that before such 
applications are made to the Al- 
mighty, it should be generally 
recognised that the falling rain 
had become indeed a ‘ plague,’ 
and that if it were not speedily 
stayed, the earth would not ‘ give 
forth its fruits in due season.’ 


But we have been discussing 
many other social topics since our 
return to town, and not unfre- 
quently we have been led to talk 
of country dinner parties. We 
have wondered why many of the 
banquets we have assisted at 
should still be fashioned after 
ancient but uncomfortable pre- 
cedents. As a guest, it was of 
course impossible to make the 
query, but, as chronicling the 
Talk of the Town, I beg to ask 
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my excellent hosts why they per- 
mit their servants to place the 
soup and fish together upon the 
table before their guests sit down, 
and whether it has never occurred 
to them that, in consequence of 
such a process, the fish must get 
lukewarm before it is devoured ? 
I would further hint that, in 
these inventive days, there are 
other alternatives than saddle of 
mutton and boiled chickens and 
tongue, and that, anyhow, one 
dish should follow the other, and 
not be so persistently simul- 
taneous. I may like mutton and 
I may like chicken, but why force 
them upon my notice at the same 
time? Give me one first and the 
other afterwards, and then I shall 
feel that you are endeavouring to 
do justice to your cook and to 
myself; but if your footman says 
to me, ‘Mutton or chicken, sir? 
you oblige me to decide hastily, 
and you don’t give your cook a 
chance of distinguishing herself. 
But what I object to more than 
anything else, is the abominable 
habit of carving upon the table. 
Hungry as I may be, I am not 
such a barbarian or glutton that 
I gloat over the aspect of the 
roasted limbs a slice of which I 
am going to devour. I take no 
morbid pleasure in gazing at the 
headless trunk of a fowl, the wing 
of which I might consider as a 
delicate morsel. On the contrary, 
my appetite may be taken away 
by the reflection that not long 
ago that limb was coursing free 
among the green pastures, or that 
fowl was rejoicing in the innocent 
pastime of laying eggs. Again, 
should it be my proud lot to con- 
duct the hostess to the dining- 
room, I am expected to play a 
menial part in carving for my 
fellow guests. Should there be 
many of us, the thing is worse 
than a social obligation, it be- 
comes an intolerable bore. ,Con- 
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versation is rendered almost im- 
possible, and the desires of the 
palate are mischievously quenched. 
The neat distribution of a turkey 
may be interesting, anatomically 
considered, but it is unspeakably 
<lisgusting when one has to per- 
form it at adinner party. Really, 
it is almost an insult to a man to 
ask him to dinner, and then to 
require him to spend his time in 
carving for a ravenous multitude. 
Why should he not be asked at 
once tochange their plates? The 
English are proverbially slow in 
acquiring the art of dining, but 
we are scarcely likely to improve 
so long as we allow the enormi- 
ties I have alluded to to exist. 
One other complaint I have to 
make about country dinner par- 
ties. Why on carth are the gen- 
tlemen detained in the dining- 
room for some thirty or forty 
minutes after the ladies have 
left? I beg leave to say, that, 
in my opinion, the custom which 
still lingers as to the temporary 
separation of the sexes at dessert 
time is one more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 
Anything more barbarous or 
unchivalrous than this woful Eng- 
lish habit it is impossible to con- 
ceive. The post-prandial con- 
sumption of port has entered into 
the realms of history, soon, let us 
hope, for the sake of our ances- 
tors, to be regarded as a domestic 
myth ; and the two-bottle man is 
only fit for a place in the restau- 
rant of the South Kensington 
Museum. Gentlemen, now-a-days, 
take their wine with their dinner, 
and most of us feel that the tedi- 
ous session of males after the de- 
parture of the ladies has become 
a downright bore, and is, when 
rightly considered, a decided cor- 
ruption of good manners. And if, 
out of reverence for the ‘ good old 
times ’—in which no reasonable 
modern being could possibly desire 
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to live—we still perpetuate an 
ancient fashion, surely ten minutes 
is quite sufficient for the super- 
fluous consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. Social progress will be slow 
indeed, if within the next decade 
we have not entirely emancipated 
ourselves from the yoke of a de- 
grading habit. 


While on the subject of country 
customs, I should like to say a 
word or two as to battues. These 
slaughterous periods have been 
fruitful in furnishing matter for 
the eloquent discourse of ready 
writers in the daily press; and 
professional sportsmen have de- 
claimed against them. These 
latter individuals have, no doubt, 
a great deal to say from their 
point of view. The man who goes 
out shooting from true love of 
sport, and likes to work for his 
game, feels that a succession of 
‘warm corners’ palls after a time, 
and begins to understand what 
the dulled sensations of a butcher 
must usually be. But it appears 
to me that a battue is the necessary 
consequence of our present ridicu- 
lous system of game laws. The 
owner of large coverts, after hav- 
ing gone to a very considerable ex- 
pense in rearing pheasants, knows 
very well that unless he and his 
friends shoot them all as soon as 
practicable, they will be stolen 
from him; that is to eay, the 
poachers—the idlest and most 
determined rascals that our happy 
country can boast of—will clear 
the woods and sell the purloined 
game to dealers. This is no 
question of difference of opinion 
between landlord and _ tenant. 
Tenant farmers do not poach; they 
are frequently invited by their 
landlords to join the shoot, and 
most thoroughly they enjoy it. 
The existing game laws are all in 
favour of the ruffianly vagabonds 
who are too idle to earn money 
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by honest employment, and they 
expose the gamekeepers to the 
most brutal treatment, and per- 
mit them to do their duty to 
their masters at their peril. There 
is no denying the fact that game 
is an extremely valuable article 
of consumption in the market; 
then why, in the name of common 
sense, should it not be adequately 
protected? If a hare is worth 
five and sixpence, surely the theft 
of one ought to be punished as 
severely as the theft of a fowl 
worth, perhaps, three shillings. 
If a man breaks into my house 
and steals a tea-spoon of the value 
of eighteenpence, he is not un- 
likely to get seven years of penal 
servitude; but if the same man 
has another turn of mind, and 
merely trespasses on my land, and 
robs me one way and another of 
what has cost me fifty pounds, he 
is let off with a trifling pecuniary 
fine, or, at the worst, gets three 
months’ imprisonment. The game 
laws, in their present shape, are 
simply a premium upon dis- 
honesty. And so it comes to 
pass that the preservers of game 
are compelled, reluctantly in many 
cases, to resort to the system of 
the battue, which, I am more than 
ready to admit, is extremely dis- 
tasteful to the true sportsman. 


There is just one other point 
connected with country life that 
Ishould like briefly to touch upon, 
and that is ‘tipping’ servants. 
We have not unfrequently been 
favoured with correspondence in 
the ‘Times’ denouncing the cus- 
tom as abominable and utterly in- 
defensible. I am compelled to 
say that I cannot share in these 
denunciations; and though I have 
heard the question discussed with 
more or less acrimony during the 
past winter, I have seen no reason 
to change my convictions. Do- 
mestic service is by no means a 


royal road to wealth, and I own 
to a feeling of contempt for the 
man who is perpetually declaim- 
ing against the system of ‘tip- 
ping,’ that is denouncing as im- 
moral and intolerable conduct the 
practice of giving trifling gratui- 
ties to our friends’ servants, when 
we have put them to a certain 
amount of extra trouble in our 
capacity as guests. Some people 
absolutely call it an unwarrant- 
able social tax, and protest that 
they cannot afford to stay in 
country houses because the tips 
to the servants amount to such 
an overwhelming sum! It needs 
but a very little reflection to see 
whgs a gross exaggeration this is; 
for surely the individual who gets 
boarded and lodged for a week 
gratis need not grudge five shil- 
lings to the footman who has 
carefully attended to his smaller 
wants. People who live upon 
their friends may perhaps com- 
plain, or behave like the great 
Soapey Sponge, and do every- 
thing in the meanest possible 
manner; but such characters are 
the parasites of society, and com- 
mand nosympathy. So, too, with 
the vexed question of feeing rail- 
way porters. No doubt these 
men are paid to perform certain 
duties, and have no right to ex- 
pect any further compensation for 
their trouble, but, assuredly, there 
are crises at railway stations when 
a sixpence is well deserved; and 
assiduity, civility, and attention 
ought certainly to be occasionally 
encouraged. There is, however, 
one extortion familiarly practised 
which ought to be highly repro- 
bated and repudiated, and that is 
the common charge in an hotel 
bill for attendance. Not content 
with the exorbitant prices the 
British hotel-keeper usually de- 
mands, he positively compels his 
visitors to indemnify him two or 
three times over for his servants 
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wages. Let us get rid of this 
iniquity before we concern our- 
selves about far smaller anxie- 
ties. 

Not long ago ‘ Vanity Fair’ suc- 
ceeded in drawing a more than 
usual amount of social attention 
by an amusing article upon the 
* Visiting Tax.’ The conclusion 
at which the writer evidently 
desired his readers to arrive was 
that the time had come for a recon- 
sideration of certain social laws, 
with a view either to their entire 
repeal, or a very considerable 
modification of them. What is 
the use, it is argued, of keeping 
up this farce of ‘calling,’ which 
bores both the caller and the 
callee to an extent which is get- 
ting absolutely intolerable? Why 
should we not candidly make 
mutual confessions of weakness, 
and publicly declare what we 
have long privately admitted, viz., 
that the existing system of after- 
noon visiting and card-dropping 
is a nuisance which we are all 
thoroughly tired of, to say nothing 
of its being a miserable sham? 
The answer is, I suppose, that on 
the whole the system is useful to 
a certain extent, and that as yet 
we are not prepared with a sub- 
stitute: and, as to its being a 
sham, why, there is, perhaps, 
more to be said in its favour than 
on behalf of many other shams; 
and when a sham is universally 
acknowledged and deceives no- 
body, it can do no harm, and 
therefore cannot be considered 
as immoral. As to substitutes, it 
is suggested that if Lady Fashion 
announces at the commencement 
of the season that she will be 
happy to see her friends at five 
o'clock tea every Monday, the 
Countess of Candour every Tues- 
day, Mrs. Sneerwell every Wednes- 
day, and so on, attendances or 
cards at these Souchong séances 
would fulfil all the requirements 
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of society. But it does not re- 
quire much reflection to see that 
the remedy bids fair to be worse 
than the disease. Positive per- 
sonal attendance would become 
absolutely necessary. The con- 
sumption of hot liquid would in 
many cases interfere seriously with 
the digestive arrangements for din- 
ner: clubbites would be dragged 
into visitations from which they 
are now free, and, indeed, they 
would be compelled to spend the 
hour now devoted to evening 
papers and reading-room con- 
versation in a watery talk which 
would inevitably dilute that social 
exchange of ideas which ought to 
be preserved for the dinner-table. 
Ind five o’clock tea anticipates 
the prandial and post-prandial 
epoch. The hour and the. man 
are not ripe for each other. The 
existing practice of calling is 
merely the knot upon the hand- 
kerchief which satisfies the me- 
mory as to something that ought 
to be done; it is a general social 
reminder, and nothing more or 
less; and the great argument in 
its favour is that on- the whole 
it answers the purpose for which 
it gradually grew into existence, 
and, like most customs, ought not 
to be lightly set aside. At pre- 
sent we can call, and generally 
find each other not ‘at home ;’ we 
all perform our social duties, and 
are quite satisfied ; but if we were 
obliged to present ourselves at 
five o’clock teas at least six days 
in the week, reserving the seventh 
for our receptions at home, surely 
we should be obliged to confess 
that in adopting the proposed 
system we should be what is vul- 
garly termed ‘out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.’ 


There are certain individuals in 
the world the purpose of whose 
existence it is difficult to under- 
stand. We wonder as to the 
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object for which they were cre- 
ated, and why Providence did not 
place them in spheres in which 
they might have had a chance of 
distinguishing themselves ; in abo- 
riginal societies, for instance, 
where idiots are treated with ex- 
traordinary reverence. Nobody can 
have glanced at a publication 
called ‘The Coming K ” and 
further styled, for some incom- 
prehensible reason, a ‘ Christ- 
mas Annual,’ without wondering 
what the writer had got in his 
-head instead of brains. But our 
amazement is increased at being 
assured that this publication is 
actually in considerable demand, 
and that the remaining copies 
fetch a price far above that which 
was originally marked upon the 
gaudy cover. We can only feel 
the truth of the old adage, that 
‘one fool makes many.’ ‘ The 
Coming K ’ consists of stupid 
parodies upon the ‘ Idylls of the 
King,’ exhibiting the grossest bad 
taste and the blankest of blank 
verse, and teems with vulgarity 
which we should have expected 
that the publishers would have 
shrunk from giving to the world. 
One of the most touching and 
graceful compositions in the Eng- 
lish language, Tennyson’s ‘ Dedi- 
cation of the Idylls to the Memory 
of the Prince Consort,’ is bur- 
lesqued in a manner that can 
only make us sigh over the depths 
to which literature—if such stuff 
deserves the name—can fall. Even 
‘Guinevere’ cannot escape the 
polluting touch of the disgraceful 
author of ‘The Coming K y 
Parodies are only tolerable when 
they are the work of consummate 
wit; and of even the faintest 
shadow of borrowed humour this 
writer is wholly destitute. From 
first to last there is not one soli- 
tary line to redeem the dull gross- 
ness of fifty small print pages. 
We may put the whole publica- 
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tion on a par with the mock ‘ lita- 
nies’ sung by the abandoned 
ruffians at Hyde Park ‘ demon- 
strations ;’ and even then we are 
not sure that we are not unjust 
to the ‘ litanies;’ for the author 
has evidently read Mr. Tennyson’s 
works, which probably the au- 
thors of the ‘litanies’ have not. 
Whoever the compiler of this scur- 
rilous trash may be—and gossip 
says that he is a man old enough 
to know better—Free Lance 
takes leave of him with the fol- 
lowing observations: ‘Sir, you 
are the kind of thing that I 
thoroughly despise; you are dull, 
and you are nasty. If contact 
with you would not soil my boots, 
I should like to kick you. As it 
is, I most heartily commend you 
to the contempt of honest men. 
And I sincerely trust that I have 
seen the last of you.’ 


Not an hour too soon came Mr. 
Charles Reade’s Letter to Sir 
Charles Dilke, published in ‘ Once 
a Week’ for January 25th, on the 
‘Sham-Sample Swindle.’ A cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Atheneum’ 
stated that he had discovered 
that Mr. Reade’s well-known story 
in the Christmas number of the 
‘ Graphic’ was nothing but a plagi- 
arism from Swift; and Mr. Reade, 
with that vigorous energy that 
distinguishes all his writings, at 
once nails the criticaster’s ears to 
the wall, as he promised he would 
treat somebody in ‘Never too Late 
to Mend” A great man once 
described the professional critics 
of his day as the brushers of noble- 
men’s clothes; but their modern 
descendants may often be more 
fitly termed the detractors of ge- 
nius. Nothing seems to please 
a@ newspaper critic more than if 
he chance to discover the source 
from which the story he is review- 
ing naturally flows. His one canon 
appears to be that mind must 
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never draw from mind, but in- 
vention—in his sense of the word 
—is the sole glory of the writer 
of fiction. Any one who takes 
the trouble to read the Iucubra- 
tions of dramatic critics will have 
observed how invariably these 
gentlemen remark that the play 
they are honouring by their notice 
is ‘obviously founded on’ such 
and such a French play, or ‘ re- 
minds them strongly of the inci- 
dents’ in such and such a novel, 
or complain that the dramatist 
has not given them something 
entirely new and wholly unconven- 
tional, as if new conditions of hu- 
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man life could be perpetually origi- 
nated by the playwright. And 
if the contemptuously - treated 
author turns publicly upon them, 
and gives them in their turn good 
reason to feel uncommonly small, 
their invariable reply is that a 
man has no right to criticise his 
critics! . The more the Sham- 
Sample Swindle is exposed the 
better it will be for the public, 
and, in the long run, for the cen- 
sors too; for it will teach these 
latter gentlemen to be more cau- 
tious, and restore our faith in 
their probity, their usefulness, and 
their abilities. 
Free Lance. 








Drawn by M. W. Ridley] 


*AN APRIL DAISY.” 


*** Childhood with its healthy cheek, 
Red ripening lips and sweet glad eyes, 
Where truest love untainted lies, 

Where beauty laughs and passion shov-s 
Its colour like an opening rose.” 





